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[LET ME GO,” CRIED LADY 


LADY RAVENHILU’S SECRET. 


—-O-- 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

Lavy Ravenurut (as Mrs. Hill) and Miss For- 
tescue took their departure from the Grange the 
next morning in the neat little brown brougham, 
with furs and foot-warmers, that Nellie knew 
so well. Little did people guess, as she made 
her adieux, and received their condolences on 
her cold journey, that Mrs. Hill was making 
another sort of departure as well—a departure 
on a new kind of life—that she was leaving 
Monckton Grange as Mrs. Hill, a pretty little 
be peat a frien =s <a the ge eons and would 

oom out in -street, Belgrave-square, as 
Lady Ravenhill before the wintry-looking sun 
had set. Mrs. Monckton was to consult her 
pita a ew about breaking the news to her 
gu 


_ The two.ladies found Lord Ravenhill wait- 
ing them at. the station; their tickets 
taken, their luggage looked after by his ser- 





vant, a coupé engaged, and  pamralprne 
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It was a miserably cold, bitter day; the 
country on all sides was smothered in snow, 
farmhouses were half hidden, the very trees 
were lumps of white, the miserable sheep 
were in some places being dug out of drifts, 
and a heavy leaden-looking sky betokene 
another downfall. 

Nellie sat looking out of the window in 
silence, whilst her husband and Mary read 
and talked, and scarcely seemed to notice her— 
not that she cared! She wished to be left to 
herself to realise her position. She was being 
carried off without a word, a scene, or a 
struggle; everything had been arranged, 
everything had fallen into its place jast like a 
Chinese puzzle! Instead of going right 
through to Seabeach, she and Mary were to 
stop in London, to stay at Lord Ravenhill’s 
hachelee abode for a few days until Kingsford 
Lodge could be —— for their reception. 

It was quite when they reached Pad- 
dington, and after a long drive through slushy 
streets, with half-melted snow under foot, 
they reached that Ve, ory destination; and 
Lord Ravenhill, who preceded them in a 
hansom, met them at the door, and ushered 








RAVENHILL, STANDING SUDDENLY ERECT, FAN IN HAND, “LET US PART now.”] 


them into his own sanctum, where coffee and 
a roaring fire were welcome sights. 

“ It is quite a bachelor’s diggings!” he said, 
apologetically, as he dragged two arm-chairs 
up to the hearth-rug. ‘‘But I'll soon clear 
out all my pipes, and tobacco pouches, and 
rabbish from this room, and you can do as 
you like with it, and make it comfortable.” 

It did not seem to want any very great addi- 
tions in that way, thought Nellie, as she 
glanced round. She would like to have held 
aloof from the fire, and refused the coffee— 
both ; but, after all, she sensibly reflected that 
such a@ proceeding would not do anyone any 
harm but hereelf; and she was both cold and 
thirsty, for she had motioned away all refresh 
ments that had been offered to her en route. 
So she sat near the fire, sipped some excellent 
fragrant coffee, and looked around her. Lord 
Ravenhill had a very excellent idea of taking 
care of himself, and equally excellent taste, she 
said to herself, as her eyes marvelled over the 
Persian carpets, black carved book-cases, 
inviting arm-chairs, and elaborately complete 
writing-table. The walls were covered with 
pictures well chosen, and chiefly military or 
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pathetic. Her gsze was specially riveted on 
one oyer the fireplase, which told its own tale 
only #00 plainly, ‘‘ The Last Request.” 

It represented a dying Highlander in the 
arms of one of his comrades in the ,act of 
faltering out his last request, whilst another 
comrade, bluff and determined-looking, stood 
over them in the snow, with his rifle at the 
present—his eyes on the alert. There was 
something inrthe faee of the dying man s0 ex- 
pressive and so pitiful that she felt a large 
— rising-in her throat, and found her hus- 

’s eyes upon her, as she winked away two 
tears. Presently, the housekeeper, a stiff- 
looking, elderly woman, came to show the 
ladies their room, which they were to share— 
a very comfortable front bed-room, with a 
dressing-room at the back. 

“Not expecting your ladyship,’’ 
turning to Miss Fortescue with a prim 
curtsey, “I have not things exactly as I 
would wish. I only got the t ~ ate from his 
lordship this morning. I’ve put all his coats 
and things out of the drawers, and the ward- 
robe is empty, too! ’’ opening the door. 

“‘ But, my good woman, we shall do very well, 
indeed ! Nothing can be better, and you are 
mistaken in calling me your lafyship. “That,” 
—nodding over at her friend, who was sitting on 
an ottoman at the foot of the bed, with her 
hat in her lap, and an @gpression of angry 
Geheoee von her face—“#hat is Lady Raven- 

i 

‘‘I-shall not -go@own ‘to @inner, 60 please 
— me up something here!” said her, new 

The @t her in .stolid 
amazement, and then said, “Ame you feeling 
ill, ma’am?” 


“mt pre mar posell,”” glancing 


she said, 


“ 


at her companion dmpressi) “Tt 
getting mear dinner Seen ialtine oe leg: 
watch ; and Mgrs. Radge gt 


retired, telling fuer caumitdente Lord — : 


hill’s valet, that she did not know what to 


being 
in this fashion, -withant as much as a 
day’s potins! She, for her part, hed always 
understood that she was in a Iunaticasylom ! 
— _ athe young woman upstairs was her: 
eeper 


‘‘Nomore@han you are, Mrs. Rudge!” said 
her co ion, emphatically, “I ee 
them both in the yacht at Seabeach, andiher 
ladyship calle sherself Mrs. Hill ‘in those 


days. For own part, if I had aon his 
lordship I would have left ‘her where I found 
her ; for, by all I can make out, she hates him 
like poison!” 

‘* Lock her up, indeed!” cried Mrs. Rudge, 
indignantly. ‘ What more does she want? 
He is a great deal too good for.her, that's:all ! 
You should have heard the way she said she 
was indisposed to.come down :to dinner. I'd 
indispose her, for earrying:on her-mountebank 
tricks these years! Why did-she not let her 
husband know she bad got her sight, and.go 
under her own name.like a decent, respectable 
young woman? Ob! Jm indisposed to think 
well of her!” —exit, with a sniff. 

“You may come downstairs, Nellie,” said 
her friend the next moxning, “ Thongh why 
yon should stay up here, like a bear in your 
den, I don’t know. The coast is clear. He 
has gone!”’ 

“Gone where? ’”’ 

“He had atelegram, aking him to be. present 
at the inquest.” 

“ At » 

“‘Why do’ yon gay ‘eh!’ in that ic 
peemgrenas ? What is therein that? ae le 

he wretch who did the murder Will.be found 
4 and.so does Lord Ravenhill. He tolfime 
he wonld leave no stone unturned to findihim, 
and has.offereda reward,” 

“ Hb said that, did he?” 


a 


“That, and ever somuch more! Why, how 
white you leok, You are perished with old. 
The fire is nearly out. Come down to the 
front room—smoking room, or whatever it is 
called—there is one there fit to roast an ‘ox. 
Come along, and don’t be silly!” 

The two young women spent the day in- 
doors, talking, reading, turning 
over aud rummaging among the master of the 
honse’s little belougings—photographs, cards, 
quaint dagesrs, pipes ; that is to say, Miss 
Fertescue in that way, but 


was-very 
Lady Ravenhill spent most of her time ritting 
an her hands before her, and her eyes on the 
re. 
What a extraordinary repugnance to 
her husband Mary could not make out, for 
once Nellie had a secret from rpm! 


Sait te 
last, im- 


she would notZeven allow her to a: 
“Don’t ask me about him! 
me about him!” she exclaimed at 


fool 
him? “Why did I say he was 1 
serena and e 


thankfalthetyou do not!” 
Sa as she smb cowe 
fire and the mews-boys were 
epitome of the evening papers, ry ee 
her that they were all saying, — 
“A peer convicte 
details ! ge etal of murder 
Echo, Evening News ! 
murder !” 


oe — “Morning — =e 
-table next aneaniag ; bee er 
that she could ; die paper iter, 
end anddenly thrusting it” tinto ‘Mary's hands, 
she bade her read out the news, 

She felt frantic, whilst her companion calmly 
went thraugh the » deesbs, and mar- 
riages, skimming the heada of intelligence, but 
at lastehe came toit. Taz Tracepy at Ktnes- 
Forp,—“ Y¥ the coroner,” she read out 
in a clear voice, “‘ihéld ype on ‘the 
bod of @ ‘young woman &: r child, aged 
iene who were discovered murdered in a 
lonely out-of-the-way cottage abouta mile from 
the village of Kingsford. No motivethas‘been 
assigned for the deed,and no clue has been 
obtained so far, imapite of the a 
exertions of the local police. The unfortunate 
young woman was found about seven o'clock 
in the morning lying on the threshold ofthe 
kitchen ‘with ith ber tneed eaten in by blows of 
some heavy instrument, no ‘trace of which can 
be found ; the door was locked.on the ‘inside, 
also the wash-house door iat ithe ‘back, sochow 
the criminal escaped puzzles all whohavebeen 
over the premises, aud they have been many. 
The -victim!s'uncle, a +half-imbecile old man, 
— evidence is, oe ‘course, eoaae upatiie declares 

t, being-awoke by screaming 
of ithe. furniture, ‘he went into the pa emer 
there a ras. he declares, Satan himself, 
pursuing his aiece round and :round ‘the 
kitchen «with ithe poker. in this, hand,’and ‘that 





the apartment owas -strewn with ipieces:of her 
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d of murder! Bhogking | 





dregs, snatched outwas he endeavoured to eatch 
ther. He tfurther,dleclared that seeing Safan’s 
eyes on Aim he ran yaickly back intohi 

room and slammed and locked the 


wn 
oor and 
barrieadedit;@nd-buried his head under the 
clothes to try and muffle his ears to the awful 
shrieks of his niece. After a while they died 
away into moans, and then there 
and when he went out in the yee! at the 
first streak of light she:was dead,1: 
the front entry, between that and the kitchen 
" that was-all -he- knew about it. “fhe 
child was strangled in its cot; its throat bore 
the marks of fingers and nails pressed down 
into the discoloured flesh. Everything 
breakable was smashed ; even the chairs were 
we wena aud minus legs and arms; the 


inom it 7 the floor, its works and 


to an opposite corner; the 
vay cat dead, suffocated like the child, 
ag tot into the 


coal-bucket, and a canary 


; pe in the window had its neck wrung, 


cage torn eration 4 in the most extraordinary 
condor wire, as if it 


—_ —, a ferocity about 

arene allaie that struck no into 

 _i-as peaple al es I ‘ Phe 

ways will—on the 

horrible acene.* How the murderer 
murdered 


i 
He 
z 
a 
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a 


in her open 
breath ; and people felt a 
and could hardly restrain 
; wwhen :they reminded ‘each 
emonster was ac’ still at 
heneighboushood. "The whole affair 
ue eaffair 
® most painful sensation in the 
‘A large reward ‘has been 
en ‘masse, headed 
; and with the 
strenuous 
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ever met before. I am now come 
| rer peas to the wife ofa 

““ Who is not blind or iurhesile, atter “al” 
said Nellie, accepting one hand, stiffly. 

“Oh, comenow ! please never—never touch 
upon that, I am-hére mentally in sackcloth 
and.ashes, you see,” seating herself comfort- 
ably near the fire ; c and, to tell you the truth, 
I was only .chaffing you that day—really, 
Soe bea ane I tn yourwere a simple 

inte dials and were in: of losing your 
heats that I would give you a hint.” 

“ And were the letters—I really don’t want 
to be dis Derwent—but were 
the letters chaff‘too? ‘Yours till death. You 
know what I-mean |” 

Mrs. Derwent cdloured through her rouge, 
but chneneee brilliant rally. “The — 


, a 


to ‘be 
it awon't-emoke the: pipe of peace, ~~ Sone 
lotus drink .Gheering cup “A 


the 
a uender” auth mt annie, ining ty dong 
the bell. 


“ And bow long shall Tooting stay here‘?”” 
Derwent, 


visitors: who Ya 
oints ; “oat Gout you believe: ied” a 
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**Ah ! -here’s the tea at las,’ 


knowing nod. 
“ By the 
ortescue? 


removing ‘her ‘gloves with energy. 
cway, where is your double, Miss F 
What is she Going with ‘herself ?”’ 
“Oh! she‘has gone out shopping.” 
“ And you have stayed at home to'welcome 
Monsieur Je Mari-when he comes, I suppose?” 
said Conny, helping herself to a piece of bread- 
and-batter with..great deliberation. ‘‘ No? 
Really! Then he does not stand high in your 


_good,gracesat present. I think I know why!” 
she pursued dreamily, as if speaking to herself. 
‘* I’m sureyou don’t,”’ re Nellie, rashly. 


‘‘Nor ean Lsee why you should imagine that 
he is not. you call in-my good graces,” 


bringing out the woris with a gulp. 

a fen Vone with halt an eye, my dear, can 
see that’he isin the very back of your black 
books. I ‘know ‘the ‘reagon,” and, speaking 
in a lower tone, ‘0 wonder? Iam @urprised 
that you can stay under the same roof with 
him 1 Y-wouldn’t, I can-assure you.” 

‘* What do you mean?” demanded ‘Nellie, 
whose teacup-and saucer were almost rattling 


in hershand. 

consabt nor ae eat a mtg 
ig 4 what.you think, 

‘know what you know, and I saw him coming 

in on ‘Thursday night, too! Do you take me?” 

Oh, ‘hush, :hush!” said her hostess, half 


“You see, my dear, I have another 
secretin common with you again, and what 
will yougive.me to keep this one? “Something 
handsome! It would not be pleasant ‘for you 
to be pointed at by-and-by.as the lady whose 
husband was han——” 


“Stop!” jumping to her feet. “Don’t say 
it! Don't even think it! You shall have 
every thing—anything! ” 

At this instant the door opened, and ‘the 
master of the house entered, looking cold 
enough after his journey. He seemed aston- 
ished to‘find Mas. Derwent calmly established 
asa visitor. 

“ How strange that you should arrive just.at 
this»moment, Hugh!” said she, swooping on 
him with effusion. ‘‘ We were just talking i] 
you-as you.came:in! No news, I suppose—the 
man‘has not been taken?” 

“No |’ -hexeplied, approaching the fire, and 
removing his far-lined gloves, and spreading 
out his: well-shaped, aristocratic hands. towards 
the blaze. :Nol” glancing impressively at 
his wife—“ he has.mot been taken yet!” 





OHAPTER XXV. 
Lavy Ravana. remained in town for a 
whole week, whilst.arrangements were being 
made to receive her at her ‘husband’s other 


‘country residence. She spent :part of her 


time in her own room—moping over the fire 
with her chin in her :hands, her eyes in the 
blaze, and part.of her time walkimg up and 
down in.the park ander the wintry 
trees from Hyde-park corner to the Albert 
Memorial and back again, as if she were walk- 
ing for a . ‘Dhese were not pleasant ex- 
cuapetetiilies Bortesous. Her friend buried 
her chin in her furs, her-hands in her muff, 
and ‘hurried ee an oe soaccely astsin g 
her -eyes, + opening her lips, ever 
pore dabsidinets chad set-white face—a look 
of dogged defiance of somebody or something 
far heyond Mary's ken.or understanding. A 
mysterious barrier seemed to-have arisen be- 
tween them. 

‘*¥You will walk yourself off your legs.at this 
rate !}’ she ventured to expostulaie one day 
after their third:urn, ‘‘ not to.speak of mine ! 
Vou, willsbe:dead itired |” 

“I hope I shall,” she answered, quickly. 

“What on earth do you take th con- 
stitutionals for? The park.is deadly dull, not 
nos.a soul:to bhe.seen:! ” 

“*So0 much the better! I don’t avant to.s6ee 

! »” 


“Why not take « tura in Piczadilly and 
Bond. street? ” 

‘* Why not, if youlike? I.shall stay here.” 

And ‘how ‘Jong are you-going on in this 





treadmill ?—until 
atigae?”’ 

“Yes, until I’m so tired that I shall go 
home and sleep'to-night «dead, utter, dream- 
leas sleep, and forget myself ior a few hours 
—if I ean.” 

‘“Nellie,” said her friend, pausing suddenly, 
aud speaking with unusual gravity, “tell me 
whatiis on-your mind? I’ve always been in 
your confidence, and you have never repented 
your trast in‘me, now have you ?” she added, 
impressively. 

** No, never!” said the other, looking away, 

“Phen, tell me this—whatever it is—no 
matter how ‘bai, find I’lletand by you. See 
ifI won't? Tosharea trouble lightens half 
the load, you: know,” 

“ Yes, one’s own trouble, or one’s own secret, 
and were'this secret mine it would ‘be yours, 
my dear, faithfal Mollie; ‘but it apneerns 
another person,” and, swallowing a lump in her 
throat, “‘ my lips are locked !” 

‘* There is only Ge person whom it.can con- 
cern, I: know,” said her friend, quickly, “‘ and 
that is your husband ; and, as to the secret, I 
believe’ I can guess that, so you need not be so 
tragic!” 

‘©No, you can't!” exclaimed Lady Raven- 
hill, with a‘face-as white as chalk, and putting 


you drop down with 


| 








up her hand as‘though to ward off some awful | 
| hood, her blindness, her ridiculous marriage to 


idea. ‘‘ You cannot guess the secret—a secret 
that-——that is killing me! ”’ 
“Then it affects you far more than your 


‘husband, and he, I'know, isthe other person 


whois behind the scenes. I am sure you are 
‘labouring undera mistake of some kind. You 
were always ‘full of fancies, and inclined to 


~make mountains out of molebills. You won’t 


tell me about this wonderful mystery’; but 
what will -you say if I find it out for myself?” 

“T shall say nothing,” returned Nellie, with 
trembling lips; ‘* only I shall pray every 
night, on my bended knees, that you never 
may—never—never—never !” her voice rising 
at every repetition of the word never. 
not speak of this again, Mary, it is the 


‘* Do i 


one thing I cannot tell you. I would if Iconld, | 


although it would be sharing a burthen with 


you that nearly crushes meto theearth. If | 


I could run away again I would—anywhere, to 
the ends of the earth—to earn my ‘bread in 
Australia, a ‘help’ in America—I-wou'd ; but 
even if I went to the uttermost parts of tho 
earth the secret would still go with mo, so I 
may as well stay and ‘dree my weird,’ as they 
call it here, although it is under the rocf of the 
man'T hate!” 

“You hate Lord Ravenhill!” cried Mary, 


opening-her eyes very wide indeed, “It has | 
| of aversion and scorn ; to which he replied by 


newly cometo you, as they say; and, excase me, 

my dear, forI am going to be very rude, but 

to tell you the plain, unvarnished truth, I 

seat believe you! Now, what do-you say to 
at?” 


“You can please yourself about ‘that, my 
dear,” said’ her companion, coolly ; ‘‘ but it is 
a fact all the same,” 

‘““The proper place for you, my “dear,” said 
Mary, sententiously, ‘‘is under your hus- 
band’s roof. A pretty girl of twenty-two has 
no business to be masquerading about the 
world under a feigned name, and passiug her- 
self off as Mrs. So-and-So, especially when 


more towards one another, having no other 
resources to:fall back upon. 

Miss Fortescue’s departure was a great blow 
to Lady Ravenhill. She had found more sup- 
port in her company than she had previously 
realised ; now she was left alone with her 
secret and the other party .to that secret she 
felt like a desperate woman. As longas she 
was in town, and close to the haunts of men, it 
was not so bad; but away in a wild, dreary, 
lonely part of Blankshire, with him for her 
only associate, how would it be? She had 
visions of making her escape, but pat them 
from her. She would only be followed, cap- 
tured, and brought back, Her husband was 
aman of strong, hard character, of iron will, 
people said, and cool, inflexible determination, 
and what hé had he held ! 

As she sat opposite him at the fire one 
evening, holding a large red feather fan 
between her pale cheek and the flames, she 
glauced over at him more than once surrep- 


| titiously. . 


Helooked grave and stern enough, but otber- 
wise very much the same as she had seen him 
that first day in Seabeach, Who would 
imagine as they looked at him that he wore 
upon his forehead the brand of Cain? 

What a life hers had been !—enough events in 
it already to last two generations! Her girl- 


this man, the recovery of her sight, her 
Strange meeting with .him, her short and 

‘strong infatuation, the murder, now lying on 
his soul and on her mind, her forced com- 
eng with him for life—would it be for 
ife? 

What would be the next act.in the drama? 
she asked herself, as she gazed into the fire 
with a speculative stare. The answer came 
to her almost as thongh she had put her 
thoughts into speech. 

Rarely, indeed, did. Lord Ravenhill open his 
lips to the partner of his home and hearth, and 
then he spoke with the most studied, most 
chilling politeness. 

‘‘T am going down to Blankshire the day 
after to-morzow. Shall you ba ready to accom. 
pany me?” he said, somewhat suddenly. 

“ To Blankshire?” she said, looking straight 
before her, with a look of dogged indifference, 
* Yes, [suppose so. All places are the same to 
me ” 


**It is rather an out-of-the-way part of the 
world,” he added; ‘‘ but we have a mine of 
resources in each other’s company, have we 
not?’ be proceeded, ironically. 

For her only reply she raised her eyes, and 
looked at him with a gaze—a steady, full gaze 


' one its equal in steadiness, and more than its 
| mateh in length, 


As the vista of long, dreary days spent in the 
sole society of this man, whom in her heart 
she lovad, andifeared, and hated alternately, to 
whom. she felt irresistibly drawn, and yet from 
whom she shrank in horror, her heart cried 
out, in spite of her, and desperate words came 
thronging to her lips. 

‘* Let me go!” ghe cried, standing suddenly 
erect, fan in hand. ‘‘Let us part now! What 


' good can it do you keeping me, your witness, 


there is no object whatever to be gained. I | 


am very glad that you have eventually found 
each other out!” 

* Found out, indeed!” muttered -her com- 

anion, abstractedly ; ‘‘and now here are the 
Park gates once more. Suppose we drop 
the subject, and go home.” 

Home wa#not a very cheerful place, although 
it was replete with every comfort. Lord Raven- 
hill generally dined at his club, and left she 
two ladies to enjoy a téte-d-téte ; but, as we 
have already pointed-out, his wife was but a 
dull companion, and Miss Fortescue was not 
sorry to receive an summons to return 
home without delay. Much attached us sve 
was to-her friend, she thought it better ‘or ber 
to le with ‘her new circumstances alone ; 
and that, probably, when entirely alune tuis 
very extraordinary couple would be drawn 


always by your side? I will swear.any oath 
you may choose to frame to keep your horrible 
secret! Again I say, let me go!” 

‘*-Go where?’’ he demanded, in a rough 
voice, also rising to his feet. 

“Anywhere, abroad, out of sight, out of 
mind!” she returned, speaking low and 
rapidly. ‘‘ Release me, give me my freedom!” 

‘Never! ’’ he replied, resolutely. 

‘* Because you are afraid to trust me out of 
your sight!” she said, tauntingly. ‘‘ But all 
these years bave I not been proving to yon that 
I can keep a secret well?” 

Her taunt went home. Her companion stood 
before her white and buraing-eyed, and for a 
moment seemed at.aloss for words, At last 
he said,— 

‘*T have nosecret for you tokeep! You are 
filled with a kind of morbid appetite for 


| secreis. I had no more hand in what you 
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accuse me of than you had yourself. I shall 
keep you with me until the day that you are 
forced to acknowledge my innocence, and on 
that day you shall be free—if you please to go 
out in the world again as Mrs. Hill, or under 
any name you please!” 

“Then that day will never come!” she 
cried, passionately. ‘Never! how can it? 
Is it not enough for me to tell you that I 
loathe, and bate; and fear you? Is that not 
sufficient reason for you to release me?” she 
demanded, with blazing cheeks and angry 
eyes, 

"No!" he returned, resolutely. ‘‘ Not even 
although you hate, and loathe, and fear me 
will I les you gol. But don’t despair of your 
freelom, Time will bring it to you—time is 
powerfal,”’ 

‘*It will bring death first!” she answered, 
doggedly. 

**] shall not intrude on your retirement at 
Blackford, You shall have your own suite of 
apartments, your own friends, your own ser- 
‘vants, carriages and horses. If anyoneshonld 
observe that you see too little of me you can 
tell them that I am ‘eccentric,’ and have a 
strong repuguance to ladies’ society. On special 
occasions we will dine together, drive together, 
and go to church together to propitiate Mrs. 
Grundy, but this will be only for the sake of 
appearances. I am not likely to trouble you 
with my society more than I can possibly 
avoid. Even J have some self-respect, mur- 
derer as you think me! and much as you hate, 
and loathe, and fear me, I am sensitive on some 
points still. To-morrow we leave London by 
the three o’clock express. The carriage will 
take you and your maid to the station, and 
you and I will travel down together in con- 
formity to the wishes of Mrs. Grundy.” 

To this Lady Ravenhill made no reply. 

The glowing fire lea high in the grate, 
and threw a fierce, light over these two 
standing dambly before it. 

It was hard to say which of the two was the 
most miserable, the most keenly disappointed 
in the other, or if, spite of youth, and health, 
and wealth, within the length and breadth of 
London there was a more unhappy or more 
thorcughly wretched coup'e than Lord and 
Lady Ravenhill. 

+ * * . * 

The next day found them travelling home 
south in the mid-day express, seemingly the 
emodiment of luxury, happiness, and refine- 
ment. She, wrapped in sables, with a half-cat 
magazine before her unseeing, unreading eyes 
—he gazing moodily out on the flying land- 
scape, occasion@ly koitting his brows and 
goawing his moustache, occasionally casting 
curious, half contemptuous glances at the 
pretty, pale-set, rigid face opposite to him. 

The wintry day was waning as they entered 
their close, snug, little brown brougham, with 
its high-stepping pair of black-browns, and 
‘were soon bowling along the muddy lanes be- 
tween high, leafless, ragged hedges. 

The country looked bleak—a bare expanse 


-of heather as black and dark as if it had been 


burnt. Bleak, too, looked Blackford, standing 
out red and lowering on a hill-side, with a back- 
ground of pines and heather-covered hills. 
Bleak as it was outside, the interior was a 
most delightful contrast. A fire large enough 
to roast the traditional ox blazed np the wide 
hall chimsey. Everything looked warm and 
comfortable, and spoke of money and taste, 
aud of aclever blending of ancient and modern 
appurtenances, Mrs, Brown, the housekeeper, 
in her best silk and a brand new cap, led the 
way to Lady Ravenhill’s rooms. Boudoir, 
dressing aud bed-rooms, all fitted up en suite 
with Persian carpets and pale-blue satin hang- 
ings; 4 grand piano, quantities of new books, 
stands of lovely exotic flowers stood in the 
boudoir; and wherever the eye rested, 
whether on pictures, statuettes, mirrors, or 
furniture, there was the same evidence of taste 
and wealth. As she stood in the middle of the 
apartment, aud looked round her and sawa 
emall dining-table set out for one person in 
the next room—one solitary place laid among a 





profasion of flowers, plate and wax candles— 
she could noi help thinking with a faint smile, 
as she glanced across, of the fairy tale of 
“ Beauty and the Beast.” She was the beauty, 
and he, Hugh, was the beast. Yes, worse 
than the beast, he was a monster, not in body, 
bat in mind. 

And so days—winter days—went by, and 
Nellie became accustomed to her new life, and 
in a kind of way reconciled to her fate, Bhe 
played on her new grand — she read, she 
worked, she wrote long letters to Mary, and 
she took solitary walks among the pine woods. 
Very rarely did she see her husband save at 
dinner-time, or occasionally on the stairs, 
ooming in top-booted, red-coated, and splashed 
from a long day’s hunting. 


The county people to call to pay 
—— state visits, and were received by 
Nellie alone in her magnificent drawing-room. 


She discoursed to them about the weather, the 
bad roads, the little loggl topics of the day, 
refreshed them with fragrant orange 

tea, brought in by two powdered footmen with 
much solemnity, and sent them away carrying 
soch flowing accounts of the mysterious Lady 
Ravenhill that others came flocking to verify 
the news; and the large gilt-laid plate in the 
hall was crammed with paste She 
was 80 young, so extremely pretty, so well- 
dressed, so graceful, but so very grave for such 
a mere gitl! Perhaps her early blindness had 
had a depressing effect ; but certain it was that 
sherarely smiled, although she had lovely 
teeth, and equally certain that no one had ever 
heard her laugh! And her husband—he was 
never on view. The gentlemen of the house- 
hold met Ravenhill at the cover side, and re- 
pated him as a rattling good fellow and Al 
rider. Dark, they added, in answer to more 
particular inquiries—dark and good-looking, 
and about thirty. No, nothing at all queer 
about him, and why should a man be tied to 
his wife’s apron string? She had her carriage 
and her cobs and phaeton and drove herself 
about the country! Why should not he make 
the most of the best shooting season they had 
known for years? 

Presently invitations to stately dinners 
began to drop in at Blackford. These were at 
first declined on plea of a cold—the weather— 
a sick stable. Buteven Lord Ravenhill felt 
that the thing must be faced, and he must 
appear at least a few times with his wife in 
public. 

The outside world but little guessed that 
the life of this young couple was a whited 
sepulchre; that for days they never opened 
their lips to one another ; that sometimes for 
a whole week they never met, if the hounds 
hunted at the far side of the county ; that the 
beautiful Lady Ravenbill looked upon herself 
as but little better than a prisoner, and that 
many a time and oft she wished herself dead ! 
London servants kept their own counsel, not 
wishing to lose a comfortable, amply paid 
situation, and so the real state of affairs never 
filtered to the ears of the village gossips, much 
less to the community at large. 

Nellie often sought a favourite sheltered 
valley among the pines, and there gave herself 
up to the full tide of her pent-ap feelings, 
walking up and down a beaten path with 
clenched hands and beating heart, or setting 
on a prone dead tree, her head bowed forward 
on her knees, which her arms embraced. 

Is there no escape for her? Where would 
she go to better herself? In what part of 
God's earth does any good for her lie? Were 
it not better for her she had never been born ? 
Why could she not lie down and die? What 
had life to offer her? 

“TI am the most miserable woman in the 
world!” shecried, aloud, as after a long, long 
afternoon spent in the past, she slowly rose to 
her feet, warned by the deepening shadows that 
it was time to retrace her steps towards home. 

That same evening the most miserable 
woman in the world stocd awaiting her carriage 
in the hall, previous to starting for her first 
great dinner-party in her new character. 
Radiantly beautifal, dressed in white satin, 





white velvet and diamonds, queenly proud, 
and cold as the marble jer her fect, she 
— down ‘to her carriage with her husband 

y her side, to make their first appearance to- 
gether in public. 


(To be continued.) 








Harvest Homes.—The origin of the old cus- 
tom of harvest homes is to be found in the 
usages of the Romans, who, at theseason of 
ingathering the crops, worshipped Ceres with 
most important rites and ceremonies. 


A pgotston has been come to by the Govern: 
ment that a Bill shall be introduced this 
session to giye the control and power over the 
whole af the London Ae jce into the Home 
Secretary’shands. T: ambitious, butitis, 
perhaps, right after all that authority should 
rest with him. 


Tue latest novelty in parasols at present in 
use among the ladies at Nice is a sunshade 
covered outside with living flowers on a silk 
a Fig — they last oe — days at 

e longest, but according to an saying, 
only that is beautifal which is of short dura- 
tion, and a parasol of violets, with a border of 
jessamine, or another of white and scarlet 
geraniums, is doubtless very beautiful. 


A FOUR SEATED and very “hansom” 
has just made its appearance in the Strand 
and Fleet-street. The enters from 
behind, easily letting him or herself out. 
driver is perched high up to the right. It 
seems & great improvement of the old two- 
seated affair, and “more” are coming up to 
** town ” soon. 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE, 


Tax bright side of life is that which catches 
the reflected light of heaven, and echoes back 
its harmonies, thus supplying a sweet antidote 
to “™ troubles and Hisvarbing influences of 
earth. 

Not only are these gleams of brightness to 
be seen by the gazing eye, and heard by the 
listening ear, but they are felt by the attuned 
and awaiting heart; and yet, some there are, 
who, in a strange and mordid perversity, look 
ever onthe darker side, and, in self-inflicted 


martyrdom, shut out that richer peaees 
Others exist in a state of mental colour-blind- 
ness; the golden grains upon the seashore are 
to them bat common sand, ‘‘the delicate 
shells” murmur no message, and that ‘‘ wonder- 
ful verse of the gods,” everywhere written, 
remains unread. 

Ah, how much of life’s joy and beauty is un- 
known to such as these! 

But, as heaven’s sunshine gladdeos the 
earth, making more vivid green leaf and blade 
of grass, and transforming into a gem each 
little dewdrop, so can the heari’s sunshine 
beautify our lives! 

Would you attain that calm spirit of content 
which exercises such quiet, but impressive 
power, and whose hand-maidens are peace 
and hope? Then look ever on the brighter 
side—and surely this tle spirit is akin to 
that blessed mood Wordsworth has delineated : 


“In which the burden and the mystery— 


In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unin’ world 
Is lightened.” 


Bat even more delightful c»mpanions—far 
more sympathetic—are the gladsome and the 
laughter-loving. Atd we are told, “That a 
laugh, to be joyous, must flow from a joyous 
heart, while without kindness there can ba no 
true joy.” 

The genial Sydney Smith, who could so well 
appreciate all gracious and pleasant things, has 
said: “ God®has given us wit and flavour, 
brightness and laughter, and perfumes, to en- 
liven the days of man’s pilgrimage.”. 

« ar = tile wroniiows world of —_ 
~ ‘sa reasure 5 
And paating shenes eaten 
Is half a pain and half a pleasure!” 
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A RING FOR A VALENTINE. 
co 
My love, I bring to th i 
Made for thy finger ‘ft, —_— 


To show by this that our love is, 
Or should be, like to it. 


‘Closed though it be the joint is free, 
So when love’s yoke ison, — 

‘It must not gall,er fret at all, 
With hard oppression, 


But it must play, still either way, 
And be, too, such a yoke 

As not too wide to overslide 
Or be so tight as to choke. 


So we who bear this beam must rear 
Onrselves to such a height, 

As that the stay of either may 
Create the burden light. 


And as this round is nowhere found 
To flaw, or e’en to sever ; 
So let our love as endless prove, 
And pure as gold for ever. 
R. H. 





GOLDEN GRAIN. 
—o— 
CHAPTER XIII. 
NUMBER SEVEN, MASTODON STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 


_ “ Taanx goodness, I haven’t to go ont again 
in that! ” I said to myself, as a gust of 
wind blew the driving rain up against the 
window of my little sitting-room, and ratiled 
it as if it would blow it in. ‘“ What a dread- 
ful place London is in wet weather, to be sure ! 
And I sigbed a little,'as I looked at my wet boots 
‘and dripping umbrella, and thought what a lot 
of money they cost, and how soon they 
managed to get shabby.” 

My spirits were at zero this miserable 
November afternoon; and I could have sat 
down and cried when I got home, after a 
‘weary tramp in the rain and mud, toa fireless 
grate and a cold room, and the prospect of 

aving the same to go through to-morrow and 
to-morrow, and all through the dreary winter 
if my zor and my work held out. 

Bat youth is elastic, and a few minutes 
‘served to take off my wet boots and make a 
blaze ; and what oo a blaze is, only 
those to whom a good a luxury can tell. 
All sorts of megrims fly away as the cheerful 
fire crackles up, and seems to say,“ Here I 
am, make the most of me!” I did make the 
most of mine, I put on a tiny kettle, that just 
held enough for me, and a little sauce for 
an egg, and laid out my frugal tea-table, and 
then sat down to warm m and wait for the 
boiling of the water for my tea. 

Mastodon-street, Bloomsbury, second-floor 
back! That was the style and title of my resi- 
dence now ; and a dreary enough place it was, 
judged from outward appearance and sur- 
roundings. Mastodon-street had been a very 
pretentious place once; its houses were large, 
and in the early days of the Museum, when it 
had been built and named, it had been in- 
habited by stylish people. But these had gone 
westward with the tide of fashion, and all that 
Mastodon-street could do now was to let 
lodgings, and strive with all its might to 

e the rags of its former gentility. 
sea Mastodon-street was alnentls 
genteel, We were great sticklers for outward 
Apguncnnens, and loved to fancy that the out- 
side world thought that we lived on our own 
private means, instead of going out governess- 
ing, and clerking, and machining, all sorta 
of things which. take people away all day, and 
send them home at t, tired. and h A 
and wanting a great many more comforts 
than their scanty earnings supply. 

Onr landladies were aff of the order who 
have seen better days, and bemoan the circum- 
‘stance continually—widows, for the most part, 


with no trade or employment at their fingers’ 
ends, and who to « these great barns of houses 
and burdened themselves with huge rents and 
mountains of taxes, and then set themselves 
down to live out of their lodgers. 

I was fortunate, I think. Mrs, Manders, my 
landlady, was a pleasant, motherly woman, 
and honest too. Perhaps she had not the temp- 
tation to be otherwise that many poor souls 
have. I know I had every reason to be 
grateful to her, for I had been in deep waters 
since I had been in her house, and, but for her 
forbearance, I should have been homeless 
Things were a little better with me now, andI 
should be able to pay her, I thought, and — 

“ Lawk miss, you're a letting the kettle boil 
over !” 

I had fallen into a reverie, and was far 
away, aud nearly losing my fire in the ener- 
getic efforts of the spluttering kettle to put it 
out. Istarted and laughed as the servant of 
the house came forward, and averted the 
catastrophe. 

‘I didn’t know you were in, miss,”’ she said, 
“or I should have knocked. How did you 
getin?’”’ 

I had no latch-key, and she might well ask, 
for Mrs. Manders was rather particular about 
the front door. 

“The drawing-room people were having a 
wrangle with acabman,” I replied, with a 
smile—for the people in question seemed to 
pass their lives in wrangling with some one or 
other—‘‘ and the door was open.” 

‘‘And I was out, I expect,” Mary said; 
‘* they’re always a-snarling at some one, them! 
Jones’s, Here’s your coals, miss; and is there 
anything else you'll want to-night, because——”’ 

Mary made a pause in the middle of her 
sentence, and looked at me with eyes literally 
glowing with delight. She was jast an ordinary 

dging-house servant—very dirty generally, 
and with the vaguest notions of grammar or 
manners, but honest and willing ; and, in spite 
of her perennial black face, cleanly in her 
kitchen proceedings, and decent in herself, I 
liked Mary very much, and saved her all I 

ssibly could, for the stairs were many, and 
er loads heavy very often; and there were 
rs in the house, who used the privilege of 
bellringing and servant ordering in a fashion 
that often made me think that they were new 
to the experience of having a domestic at all, 
and liked the novelty of it. 

** Because I've got a holiday, miss!” Mary 
answered, and her round black eyes grew 
rounder and beadier than ever as she spoke, 
“T’m a going to the theaytre!” 

Her delight in the announcement was a 
thing not to be expressed, and I entered into it 
at once cordially, while she made my tea and 
straightened up my room a little. 

“ Mrs. Manders is very kind,” I said. ‘* Who 
are you going with, Mary?” 

“My brother, miss—he works in Holborn. 
He’s a ’prentice, nearly out of his time, with 
Mrs. Manders’s own cousin, and they've been 

od tohimtoo. It was Mrs. Manders‘that got 

im there.” 

“You seem to have found a friend in her, 
Mary!” 

‘Indeed I have, miss. Goodness only knows 
what I should have been by now but for her. 
I’ve been with. her going on for three yeara 
now, and Idon’t never want to.leave her, not if 
it was to better myself ever so.” 

I sat warming my feet and wag + thinking 
idly of all the hidden good there is donein the 
world; and Mary wenton talking, while she 
lingered over the brushing up that my fire- 
plese wanted, and the odds-and-ends that she 

onnd or made to do in my room, I liked 
Mary, and I knew she liked to talk to me when 
she could get a chance, which was but seldom, 
for she was a conscientious girl who never 
neglected her work. 

“ Yes,” she went on, followiag her own train 
of thought; “I don’t know where I should 
have been by this.if Mrs. Manders hadn't 
taken me—no one else but her would have done 





it, I am sure.” 
‘* Where did she take you from, Mary?’’! 


“ Frofa a dreadfal house, miss, I don't think 
I quite knew what it was—I am sure I didn’t, 
when I first went there. But I should never 
have got out of it but for the missis. You see, 
miss, mother died when I was quite a little 
thing, and father married again, What was he 
to do with us children? And then there were 
more children, and mystepmother did not care 
forust She had her own, and she drank, and I 
think that drove father to drink too, and he 
died and we were left toher. We were beaten 
and starved then, I can tell you, but she 
wouldn’t let me.go to the parish. Iwas too 
usefaol, and at last Iran away. I meant to go 
to‘the workhouse, and tell them how I had 
been served; but I met a woman in the street 
who asked me if I wanted a place, and I told 
her yes, She must have known about me, I 
think. Anyway, she told me she would give me 
three shillings a week and my board and 
lodging, and it sounded like a fortune,” 

“And you went, Mary?” Isaid, interested 
in her artless story. 

“ Yes, miss I did, and frightened enough 1 
was when I got there. They kept the door 
locked on me so that I cculd not get out, 
and I had to work like a slave, and the 
goings on in the place was awful. It was 
more than a month before I could get out, 
and when I did I ran away home to 
py aepenesen and she was gone. She had 
taken her own children, and gone away and 
left my brother—the only one of us elder ones 
that was left to do what he could. He was 
hanging about Covent-garden Market, and 
living how he could, poor boy; and my 
mistress found me and made me go back 
again. She said she could put me in’prisonif 
I did not go, and I was there another week, 
and then Mrs, Manders saw me crying one day, 
and asked me, and I told her all about it. She 
made no more ado, but she went to the police 
and I was let go, and since then everybod 
that was in the house had had to go too, an 
no one has seen anything more of them.” 

“T think you may be very thankful you 
were saved, Mary,” I said. ‘‘ You andI have 
both reason to thank Mrs. Manders for her 
good offices, She has done a great deal for 
me too,” . 

‘* And she’d do a deal more, miss. She likes 
you ; she——” 

“Gossiping as usual, Mary!” and the 
cheery face of my landlady peeped in at the 
door. ‘I wondered where you had got to.” 

‘*T am afraid I am the culprit, ma'am,” I 
said, as Mary disappeared with her brooms 
and dustpan. “Mary brought my coals, and 
told me how good you had been to her, while 
she swept up the grate. Do sit down a min- 
ute, Mrs. Manders ; it is something to see you 
for a minute.” 

She sat down while I drank my tea, and 
looked across to me with a pleasant smile 
as she faced me over the little table. 

“‘T came up to say how glad I was to know 
you had got something worth doing at last, 
Miss Ormsby,” she said. ‘Not because of 
the rent—don’t you think that for a minute, 
my dear !—this little room is as often empty 
as not,and I don’t miss it—but you were losing 
heart, my dear !” 

‘* That I was!’ I said, ‘‘ dreadfally.” 

** And I began to be fearfal for you. I hav 
seen what weary waiting and hope deferre 
brings girls to, I had a young lady—Iamsu 
she was a lady, poor thing—almost starve he 
self in this very room, waiting for the wor 
that would not come. She had not got it at 
her fingers’ ends like you have. She could 
only draw and do fancy work, and there was 
no sale for it. She was uppish and close in 
her ways, and I never knew where she came 
from. Her rent was always ready to the he: 
and she fetched and carried for he > 
so I never knew what came into the house. 
She always went out in the middle of the 
day—to dinner she said; but I know better 
now. She just walked about hungry, or got @ 
bit of bread.” 

I smiled to myself, for I had done the same 





thing more than once since I came to 
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Mastedon-street, and Mrs. “Manders went 


a as tempted too, poor thing! She was 
“ w mm " 
yery preity, pte &,man uged to Nang about 
after her in.a way 1 Aid not like, and at last I 
spoke. She was very haughty, poor girl; she 
was strong in her own innocence, I suppose, 
and she told me I need have no fear of her 
Gisgracing her house. There had been some 
parcels left for her at odd times by the man, 
and she did them all up and gave them to 
me. ‘I don’t know his name,’ she said, ‘ but 
perh you will see that I am in earnest 
when I beg you to return these to him when 
you see him again, I have not had any 
opportnnity of doing so before.’ ‘I did it, and 
he went away and never came again, saying 
ghe was.® fool and would come to the work- 
house with her airs or something of that sort, 
and I thought no more about it except ‘that 
she was well rid of him. The next Monday 
there was no rent forthcoming, but I did not 
mind that much. I knew she had done next 
to nothing, and it happened that I was v 
unwell and had to.leave things a little. It 
was towards the end of the week, when my 
servant came rushing into my room, crying 
out that Miss Barnes was dead. I hurried up 
to her room, and there she lay in such a dead 
faint that I did not wonder at the girl’s mis- 
take (it wasn’t Mary, or such a thing would 
never have happened), and it was as much as 
we could do to bring her round again. Poor 
thing, she was starving. She had parted with 
everything, and had had nothing to eat for two 
whole days. I den’t think I have ever 
forgiven myself to this day, though it’s all 
over and she is comfortable enough.” 
‘*Thanks to you, I suppose;” said, and 


pss. Manders smiled, and acknowledged that 
was. 
“ I thought she'd have died, poor dear!” she 


gid, ‘*and I should have felt like a murderer 
she had—never looking after her—bnt I had 
no idea, you see; but we brought her round, 
and she came out of her pride and reserve, and 
told me all about herself. She was an 
only child, with no relations, and she had 
been brought up @ lady till her father was 
killed, and made no provision for her mother 
and her, and the mother died of it, and she 
was left todo as.she could. It’s the story of 
& great many, I’m thinking, if we only knew 
it, My brother and I looked about, and we 
got her into the telegraph office. She liyed 
with me while she was learning; and she’s 
one of their best hands, and so happy and fat, 
and going to be married,” 

The very acme of prosperty evidently in 
Mrs. Manders estimation, and I thought how 
her good heart must warm whenever she ‘saw 
this friendlegs girlk She had done pretty 
much the same for me; she had let me stay 
in her house when I had not the means of 
paying her, and I fell into a reverie about all 

t had befallen me—as she went away in 
answer to. a summons from below. All that 
had come and gone in the last three years of 
my life seemed to pass in review béfore me 
as I gat looking into the bright fire, and con- 
juring up images in the burning coals, 

Three years had slipped by since I sailed 
to America in the Apfrodite—three years 
since I had stood with my hand clasped in 
Hugh Meredyth’s, and wondered whether we 
two should-ever meet again. Iwasa girl of 
eighteen then, with all my school life fresh 
upon me, I was a careworh woman now— 
twenty-one years old in actugl time, and fifty 
in experience of the harshness of this work-a- 
day world. Only yesterday I had completed 
my twenty-first year, and I seemed to have 
‘lived my life, and have done with anythin 
bnt the daU, daily round of earning the brea 
‘T ate gnd the clothes I wore. 





OCHAPTER XIV. 


RETROSPECTIVE. 


Pnies years! How~short a time to look 


back wpon |’ What a long period to gauge in'the 





future, and how afl-suffieient for what isto bé 
done in it ! ‘Three I had started ‘from 
Navarre House, oe ether ribet a 
t in my pocket,‘and before me, - 
inex the unknown father 


others had been my pride and a in 
the happy old Wassenhauser. days. 

Wassenhauser! It might have been in the 
moon—it seemed so far off now—and Madame 
Loventhal and my dear Dora creatures of 
another Sree for all I ever heard of them. 
I had tten to them both on board ‘the 
Aphrodite, All through the -voyege ‘I was 
in good spirits. I think that: meeting and 
P putthe touch of brightness into 
my life that it wanted ; and the touch of Hu 
Meredyth’s hand, and the gound of his voice, 
kept with me, and cheered me all through the 
passage, which was pleasant ° 

We had the usual company on — very 
mixed and very:ing ve abont each other’s 

Ifound-that I attracted-a good 

deal of at , from the fact of my going 
out alone, and having no ‘friends-on the ‘other 
side. I think the captein must have let out the 
fact in some unguarded moment, and ‘in one 
way it was of use to me—it saved:me from 4 
disappointment when I -reacheéd' New York, 
One of the saloon passengers was a New York 
merchant—a man of standing, evidently ; and 


I think he felt interested in my. position 
man to question me-a qnietly, 
and to find that I was not without means with 


which to get on when I reached America. 

I was hardly conscious that Mr. Scratchell 
was questioning me, he did it-so cleverly ; bnt 
I know he managed to-get out-of me that I 
had a letter of introduction to a leading man 
in the city, Dr. Legrange’s friend. 
amused m ‘with saying ty picture to my- 
self what person would be like, Asa friend 
of Dr. Legrange’s Tim that he would be 

al large-hearted, and-would do what 
e could for me. 
me on that point. 

“T am afraid you won't get much help from 


igh | the other side.of the 


hed |'# 


Mr. Seratchell -gndeceived |’ 


and he advieed me where.to.go, and kept off 
the harpies that swarmed round me and 
wanted to take me to ffty places without con- 
sulting me in the least. : 

‘The young lady.is going to Budsholme's,” 
he said, autho’ , and hailing a vehicle 
he put me into it. “A clean, quiet house, 
Miss Ormsby, and one in which you will feel 
as much.st. -asany EB ¥ can 
in our hotels. At any rate, you will be able to 
settle what todo rest a little; and don't 
forget, please, to come .to.me, if.jou are in 
any dilemma, I shall be most happy to serve 
you.” 

I felt asif I had lost a friend, indeed, as he 
drove off in his handsome earriage which had 
come for him; and the captain turned away, 
too, after wishing me good-bye and a pleasant 
time in '# petetorert—> met ow 
that I was going tos le , where 
I should be safe, and have time to look about 
me, . . 

It was.an odd to me after the quiet 
fashion of living 1 had been accustomed to on 

Atlantic. There seemed to 
be a perpetual rush and scramble for every- 
thing;and a never-ceasing ringing of bells and 
hurrying of feet ; it was all so new and strange 
to me. : 

But Mr, Seratehell had been right in send- 
ing me there. I was well cared for and atten- 
ded to. And the people took ee to put me 
in the way of things, so that I might go with 
the herd, and not feel awkward and not at 
home with them 


I asked the head waiter on the following 
morning if he conld tell me.where Mr. Lenoir 
| lived, and he amiled at the question. 

“ Oh, ze. Sah et OY aides ift 
Ne York > ais 
Will yoni Please, and the way. to 
get there?” 

‘ey eur pardon, mias,” the man ssid, 
se ee Seentively, “are you going to 
‘Mr. Lenoir’s house?” 


“Certainly! I have adetter of introduction 
him.” P 
“Tm afeaid you won't get to see him, miss, 
rool lil ere 
iG - ts b he the 
m, of.his, Why should J.not 
~* should nothave.talied. to the waiter on the 


~~ 


ir,” id, “ ¥ + know Bubjedt, but his .words were so.odd 

yourself? Bro nat :elhest be him |ihat TL innst have some .ex ion.of them. 

“No,” Surely Dr. J ig8 . fee 
‘*T can’t imagine anyone sending a girl to what his friend was like, or : 


him for assistance or advice. He is the most 
miserable miser and cynic in ‘the city is old 
Pear !” Laaid, aghast. “Dr. Legr: 
ear me |” T gaid, . 5 ange 

oem spoke of him.as one of the most ee 

men.” 

“ He can’t haveséen him ‘for a longtime!” 

** Not since they were young men together, 
I believe. They have not even corresponded of 
late years,” 

‘And that accounts for it,” Mr. Scratchell 
said, “Iam afraid you will be terribly aiewp 

n 


pointed in him ; his ‘miserly ways ‘have only | 


come on him of late'years, I have heard. How 
ever, yon can but'try, and if he ean do nothing 
to put you forward, in whatever you-want ‘in 
New York will 1a let me ‘help you? “£ghall 
be most happy: “That is my 
tell you who I am when we land. 
“T can do “that, ‘Miss Ormsby,” said ‘the 
captain, who had caught the last words. “If 
Mr, Scratchell is g to stand’ 


Ld tm 
thing, yon will he*all Tiga name if a | an’ arm 
gusrattes for anything in® rane 


“Migs Ortheby has a létter ‘of’ introduction 
to ola Lenoir,” Mr. ‘Scratchell said, with a 
won’t be of much use to her.” 

“Oh, lord !”’ wag_a]l ‘the captain ‘said ‘to 
this information, but it was expressive.” 


Mr. Seratchell was very kind to-me on our |‘seék 


arriyal. He saw to my luggsge, which seemed 
to me to Beatt Voing different ‘ways at once, 


(j Anyone will ‘of 


“I was telling her that’ am afraid it | 


¢ ot had told me-that it 

‘ it was some 
‘last correspondence, anyone in New \¥: 
would be able:to tell me where to find him, 
he eaid, and ene ome 2 a 
‘adingestins ‘feor.af robbers, and ali 
sorts of > an 
ourrpboag er teen ove 

‘Tfound to my cost that what the man said 
-was-true, ‘Phe landlord being told where I 
as goin teered:to accompany ‘me ‘if ‘I 

salt him, anil we very narrowly 


} was 
that I waaibatto ito Mir 
the help-that 4 ene, Tt 
onty-the help of advice ‘that I wanted, 
Sad 1 presented. myself at hiie-offiee the next 
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morning, and told him about my visit to Mr. 
Lenoir’s house, 

bt ie t if better for you to see your- 
self,”"*he said. “ You would have hardly believed 
me if I had persuaded you not to go. Now then, 
if you will tell me what I can do for you, or 
how I can help you?” 

He was a different man in bis office from 
what he had been on board of the Aphrodite— 
short, med) and authoritative, bat-very kiud 

withal— I told him what.I had come to 

America for, and that I wanted to know how 

° = about a search for my mother’s antece- 
en 

‘* Ah | aquestion of property, I suppose?” he 
said; “you want proofs of Uentity and so 
forth ! 

“Yes!” 

‘*You know nothing of your mother’s 
friends ?”’ 

“T am not surethat she had any. She.spoke 
of herself as friendless. She was-a governess, 
and my father married her, and took her back 
to Europe with him.” 

“Suzanne §t. Clair!” Mr. Scratchell said, 
musingly. “It seemsto me I have heard the 
namesomewhere. Leave it'tome, Miss Ormsby, 
and call here to-morrow, if you can, about the 
same time, I may have: lighted y some- 
thing by that time. Suzanne St. Clair! I am 
sure I have heard it, and very recently too,” 

He i me with:a gesture, and I went 
back to the hotel, wondering a little where he 
could have heard my mother’sname. I found 
out thenext day. He.hadconsulted his wife, 
and she had given Suzanne St. Clair as the 
name of.an old lady -who had worked for her 
in the past year. She was not able todo much, 
but Mrs, Scratchell had been. interested. in her 
as one who had been ruined by the failure of 
@ large bank, and so been obliged to make a 
livelihood in her old age for herself. 

She lived in Bleeker-street, by no means a 
pleasant place; but I found my way thither 
and found her also, and in her a relation—my 
mother’s aunt. She wasa wizened old ‘woman, 
soured and disheartened by the rough usage 
of the «world, oand «he | received me sus- 
piciously. 

“I know the name of Ormsby, of course,” 
she said ; “it belongs to my family, but Ldon’t 
know you. Who are you?” 

‘*Eam-the daughter of a Suzanne St. Clair, 
who was married here nearly twenty years 
ego,” I said,’*‘and your name being the same, 
I thought it possible that——” 

‘*Phatil was some kin to her, eh?”’ 

‘*Jast so,” I said; “ the name isnot so 
eommon that itmight belorg to any one.” 

“No “it ‘isn’t, and you havea trick of my 
niece's face, “I had a nicce called Suzanne St. 
atte f name, If youare her child, what hes 
pecome'of her? I never heard anything about 
her after she went away.” 

“She is dead!” I replied, taking the chair 
the old woman offered, for I had heen stand- 
ing in her stuffy‘httle-room tillnow. ‘Its to 
find out something about her and my father 

that I‘have come from England.” 


Bes yrpy father, eh?—the man she ran 


away with?” 

eT don't think she ran away,” I said, some- 
what disheartened, for the old lady was 
decidedly antagonistic. ‘‘My mother was 
properly married, and my father took her 
‘home to his own Se : 

“* &h,' that’s Wheat uhe told you, I suppose,” 
~was the sour reply. ‘““She thought herself 
married, I’ or chose:to think so. She 
justran away with that Englishman. She was 
no more his‘wife than I-was,” 

“Qh don'tsay that !’’ I-exclaimed aghast, 
” Tt is not true, I ‘have their marriage certifi- 


“Tt ay; but no one knew who the 
: in Gah People declared he hed. a 
-in ‘his own country. Don’t look at mein 
el ae you, I ram, If at are 
le i i?) 
Ahout your mo the beta. ant 


: , - ¢ wag an 
ungrateful woman, met. the fate she 


deserved, if she was deceived and forsaken,.as 
I daresay she was.” 

There was pemting 30 be gathered from this 
soured, miserable old woman, except the fact 
that she was very poor, and anything I could. do 
for her would be acceptable, If my mother had 
done her duty, she declared, they would never 
have come to this pass, Aud I helped her 
with a trifle, and bade her good-bye, to follow 
up the slight clue she had given me in other 
places, and to be baffled in them all, 

My mother had certainly been married to 
the gentleman everyonecalledthe Englishman. 
There was no doubt of that fact, but who be 
was or where he came from no one knew. 
There was nothing left of the family with 
whom she had been governess at. the time, 
but the'record of their names on @ tombstone 
in the cemetery. Death had been busy with 
them, and had not left one who might tell 
me of anything that had transpired about 
the truth of my mother’s marriage. 

I could only learn pretty much what she had 
told me herself, that she wasan orphan and 
with no means but what she obtained from 
her aunt and-earned for herself. She had 
igone away without beat. of drum after her un- 
fortunate marriage, and no one was any the 
wiser a3 to where she went,.or with whom. 
It was very disappointing and humiliating to 
find the ral opinion of everyone who re- 
mem my mother at all to be—that she 
had‘ been deceived by the man:who married 
her, and that probably she ‘was no wife at all, 
but only the plaything of an hour, to be 
thrown aside whenever he tired of his toy. 

There was no record of the marriage in 
America now. The documents bad been des- 
troyed in a fire at the place where the cere- 
mony took place, and the copy of the certificate 
pear 8 in my one was all pps I 

ring in, eer rs) egitimacy of my 
birth, and thefair name.of my dear mother, I 
took my difficulties to. Mr. Scratchell, but I 
found he rather inclined to the old lady’s view 
of the matter, 

“T should let the thing drop,” he said. ‘‘ The 
world will not think.any the worse of you— 
and itis all before you. Yousay you have no 
friends, and have your living to make.” 

‘I must do that.or starve!” 

“Then buckle to, and don’t starve ! ” was his 
advice., ‘‘ Nothing was ever gained by wasting 
time en a chimera. It doesn't matter to any- 
one much who their father was, The fas 
does not stop.on its round to ask whether he 
was good, bad, or indifferent, so long as. a per- 
son is industrious and honest, and makes 
money.” 

He had risen from nothing himself, and had 
never had any family tiesasalad. So perhaps 
his indifference to what he considered the seuti- 
ment.of my search was excusable. 





CHAPTER XV. 
A RAY OF LIGHT, 


Dr, Leorancz was right. Three hundred 
pounds will not Jast long when everything is 
going out and nothing coming in, and I found 
my expenses very heayy in the New World. I 
was not extravagant, I know that, but every- 
thing seemed to.cost haif as much again as it 
did in Europe, and I had no knowledge how to 
economize properly. I had to pay for all that 
was done, for me, and everything I wanted to 
know in a fashion I need not enlarge upon, 
Everyone who has had any experience of the 
States can understand how my money dribbled 
away. 

I Took Mr. Scratchell’s advice, and tried 
with all my might to get sométhing to do, and 
I cate. eo a cer Be way. ast, mer 

it ave. he me more than he did, 
T think "bat for his wife. ‘She was a narrow- 
minded sort of woman, who thought there were 
countrywomen of her own encugh for all the 
requirements of ‘New York, and said once in 
my ng that-she Homa ought to go back 
to what friends T had, settle down in my 





own country, 





I think I lost heart in America. I know the 
work I sought for seemed to get further and 
farther off as the days went on, and though I 
succeeded in whatever I did get to do, it was 
not enough. I thought I bad better get back 
baleen all my money was gone. Like Mrs. 
Scratchell, I fancied I should get on better in 
my own country, and, accordingly, after.about 
a year and a-half I took passage in one of the 
cheapest. of the boats between Liverpool and 
America, and made my way back to London. 

I tried to be hopeful, but only those who 
have sought employment from strangers, and 
know how hard itis to get it, oan understand 
all I went through, 

For half a year'I lived on the remains of my 
money ina miserly sort of dread of the time 
when it would be gone altogether, hardly get- 
ting anything to do, and what I did get 
miserably paid. 

I had serious thoughts of writing to Dr. 
Legrangeand telling him how [had failed, but 
somehow I could not bear thethought of thas ; 
and then itcame into my head that I would 
accept Madame Loventhal’s offer, and go and 
bury myself at Wassenhauser, If I did that 
I must give up all hope of ever finding my 
father, or unravelling the mystery of my 
mother’s story. I could do nothing in that 
little German town, and the enlightenment 
would not:cometo me ifI did notsesk it. — 

There were times when I began to think that 
the old lady-who claimed my mother for her 
niece must be right, and that no marriage 
that was legal conld have taken place, The 
man must bave been an impostor and married 
her under:a false name, or something would 
have'been heard of him, 

Miss St: Clair described him to me as havivg 
had villain written plainly on his face, but ft 
think the good lady made the picture out of 
her own prejudice and anger; for my mother. 
with all her revengeful wishes, described her 
husband as a singularly handsome man. 

I had nothing to go upon—no data or memo- 
randa; and I all but made up my mind to g> 
back to Wassenhauser and take Madame by 
surprise. What good was I in England, or, 
indeed, in the world at all for that matter? 
Nobody wanted me, There was no one tocaro 
whether I lived or died ; whether I had plenty 
or‘nothing at all. Perhaps if I went to Matame 
Loventhal, and became her music teacher, I 
should get over this morbid feeling of having 
no ties, Madame loved me, I was sure of that, 
and I should be heppier there with her than I 
was in this cheerless boarding-house. ‘| 

I had located myself in a “home,” the 
dreariest misnomer—for anything move unlike 
a home I never experienced, and my knowledge 
of what homewas like was not very great. 

I wrote to Madame, and my ktter came back 
to me throngh the dead-letter, office with 
nothing to tell me whether my dear old friend 
was living or dead, I learned afterwards how 
it was; a fever had broken ont in the school, 
and Madame, with her flock, had removed to 
Weiler, on the opposite side of the river, as far 
removed from Wassenhanser, as far as postal 
arrangements were concerned, asif she were 
in another country. 

But it was a longtime before I heard all 
this, not till Madame was back at tho 
monastery school; and all sorts of things 
had come and gone in my life, and I think the 
bitterest tears I ever shed were shed over that 
returned letter, 

The necessity for seeking some cheaper 
place to live in than the somewhat costly 
“home” brought me in contaet with Mrs. 
Manders, surely the kindest-hearted creature 
that ever let lodgingr, I had no references to 
give, no security to offer, and she took me in 
without a word. <3 aj 

“Tam not often mistaken, my dear,’’ she 
said, cheerily, “ and you have an honest face. 
Which room will you have, the front or the 
back?” 

The front was cheerful, and looked into the 
street ; the back was small and eminently dull, 
but I thought of probabilities, and decided on 
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taking that one, Mrs Manders looked at me 
with a pleased face, 

“I need not be afraid of you,” she said; “I 
have had some experience of girls—young 
ladies from the theatres and work girls and so 
forth ; and most of them with the luggage you 
have, would have taken the front room at a 
venture, and never cared where the money was 
coming from for the rent.” 

I was hardly saffigiently acquainted with the 
many tricks of London people to understand 
her fully; but I was glad she was willing to 
take me, and settled down in her house to do 
— to make a place in the world for my- 
self. 

I had not forgotten my mother’s legacy, 
nor her injanctions, but I had no means of 
pursuing the search. Every question I asked 
seemed to cost money, and I could not earn 
any. I answered every advertisement I could 
taink of where teachers were waated ; but 
everybody wanted so much and would pay so 
little, and even then desired references and 
ssourities, which I could not produce. 

I did get one situation. I went to a school 
and drudged for three months in a fashion 


“that I had no idea of at Wassenhauser, where 


Madame behaved to her teachers as if they 
were human beings and her equals. I was 
glad to throw up the servitude, for it was 
wearing me out, and go back to Mastodon- 
street and Mrs, Manders, and the struggle for 
daily bread in London. My good landlady 
never knew quite how hard a struggle it was. 
J did not tell her how pressed I was for even 
necessary food. My mother’s diamonds lay at 
«he bottom of my biggest box, and more than 
nes I thought of raising money on them. 
erhaps I might have done so, but for my 
atter ignorance of how such things were done, 


and my dread of being questioned about them, 


— perhaps being suspected of stealing 
thom, 

*-T cana bat do it if the very worst comes.”’ 
I said to myself, and now and then I thought 
the very worst hadcome, I had read of the 
difficulties that beset friendless girls in their 


«search after employment. I know what the 


iusults and the snubs meant now. No one 
sesmed to want anything that I could do, or if 
they did, there were hundreds ready to fill 
evary vacant place—girls with testimonials 
and references and friends to back them, all 
eazer to give their services for salaries that 
woald hardly put clothes on their backs. 

Lackily I was very well off ia that respect. 
My mother's wardrobe had been a very ample 
one. In spite of ber plainness and austerity, 
she had abundance of clothing, and, of course, 
it had fallentome. Except boots and gloves, 
and one or two little things of that sort, I had 
never bought myself anything since I had been 
alone in the world. 

At last something had come to my share, 
-and there was a prospect of my getting a living 
at least, though a very hardly-earved one. 
Mrs. Manders, always on the look-ont fur 
something for me, heard through a niece of 
hers, who was a lady’s maid, of a situation as 
daily governess that was vacant, and advised 
me to apply for it. I was almost too dis- 
heartened by thistimetotry. It would ba like 
all the rest, I told myself; but I put on my 
nisest dress and went. 

Mrs. Wortley Craddock was really the 
grandest person I had ever seen in my life, 
and lived in a gorgeous house in Grosvenor- 

ardens. Everything in and out of the place 

etraye the wealth and the love of it that pre- 
vailed ; \} e entrance hall was oppressive with 
the scent of flowers, and the gilding and orna- 
mentation nearly took my breath away, The 
man who opened the door intimated that I had 
come to the wrongentrance. I suppose I ought 
to hava gone to the servant's door; but I was 
ignorant of the fact, and looked something after 
the fashion of a lady, so I was admitted. I 
was shown into a room where a number of 
poople were waiting, and the sounds of voices 
in conversation in an adjoining apartment 
could be distinctly heard. 

“ Here's another! ” said one of the persons, 





peevishly. She looked cross and rumpled, poor 
thing,andno wonder, She had come along way 
without any breakfast, and had been kept 
waiting there for three hours, There was no 
chance for me. All these people were come 
after the situation, and I felt inclined to run 
away and leave them to be selected or rejected, 
as the fates might ordain. 

Presently the door of the inner room opened 
wider, and a young lady came out very hot and 
looking ready to cry. 

**T have the honour to wish you a very good 
day, madam,” we heard her say as she passed 
into the room where we were ; and then, gather- 
ing up her bag and some music she had brought 
with her, she said spitefully, I thought,— 

“ Mrs, Craddock wishes to see the last person 
who came in.” 

She vanished as she spoke, and we heard her 
shown out with scant ceremony by the gorgeous 
footman. 

‘“* That’s you, miss!” an elderly, worn-looking 
woman said tome, ‘“ That's hardly fair, con- 
sidering some of us have been waiting here all 
the morning, but the sooner you are disposed 
of the sooner our turn will come,” 

“If it ever comes,” said the girl, who had 
been there the longest. ‘‘ You had better go in ; 
here’s that impertinent wretch coming.” 

It was the grand footman, and as he entered 
we heard the voice from the other room say, 
“Send the person in at once, Dibdin—the per- 
son whose card you gave me just now.” 

I passed through the doorway, hearing 
whispers of “ Person, indeed!” from the rest, 
and found myself in the presence of Mrs. 
Wortley Craddock. She was a large over- 
dressed woman, with fineeyes and a complexion 
that owed a good deal to her maid, but she was 
handsome and a leader of fashion, with a great 
opinion of herself. She was far too richly 
dressed for the morning, and her hands 
shimmered and sparkled with jewels as she 
enforced what she had to say with a good deal 
of gesture. 

‘* Miss Ormsby,” she said, reading my name 
from the card she held. 

“ My name is Ormsby, madam.” 

** Be seated |” and she waved me to a seat as 
if she had been a queen bidding a subject sit. 

I obeyed her—her haughty manner rather 
reassuring me than otherwise. It put meon my 
mettle, and she proceeded to question me in a 
fashion that ‘a very little while ag» I should 
have resented by walking out of the house. 
She wanted some one to teach her children; 
she must have a lady because of their manners, 
and a well-educated woman because of their 
studies. She must have refinement and good 
breeding, and talent and modesty, and, in fact, 
all the moral and christian virtues, combined 
with a pleasant appearance and a good address; 
and, above all, the young person must know her 
place, must never have a thought or a will of 
her own as long as she was under the Craddock 
roof, 

I was needy, and I took what she offered me 
when she had made inquiries; and even in my 
fatigue after a weary afternoon with her 
troublezome children ; I was thankful on this 
November evening for the privilege of wearing 
myself out in their service, My mother’s 
diamonds weré safe, and I could keep them 
still, for I had made another engagement 
which did not interfere with my duties at Mrs. 
Craddock’s. If was eveving work ani would 
pay me far better than the pittance I received 
from her, 

It was a fatiguing life. One day was very 
like another, and the morning would see me 
again with the Craddock brood—a bevy of 
uninteresting, spoiled children. I think it was 
about one o'clock the next morning, in the 
very midst of our studies, when I was nearly 
at my wits’ end with the children who seemed 
stapider and more perverse than ever, when 
the eldest girl whothad gone away toa French 
lesson, walked in with a piece of music. 

“You are to hear me play this over,” she 
said, insolently; “ mamma says I am not per- 
fect in it, and she wonders what you have been 
doing.’ 





‘*IT know what that’s for,” said her second 
brother, a disagreeable boy and my special 
torment, ‘‘it’s because they expect Lord 
Henry and——” 

‘*Hold your tongue, Dick!” the young lady 
said. ‘‘Make him be quiet, Miss Ormsby, 
please, and attend to me,” 

“You will address me in a proper manner, 
if you perny: Miss Craddock,’ I said, colour- 
ing. ‘I will attend to you when you do.”’ 

‘I shall speak as I like,” retorted the girl. 
“TI brought you mamma's orders, and you will 
ey to them at once, or I will go and tell 

er,”” 

‘* You can do so at once if you please. Iam 
answerable for your manners, remember, as 
well as your studies, and I will have them at- 
tended to,” , 

“ What is the reason you are not playicng 
that piece through, Arabella?” asked the voice 
of Mrs, Craddock in the doorway, and the child 
turned round to her mother, and said that I 
would ae hear her. ‘ ‘ 

“TI insisted on her speaking properly, 
madam,” I said, fesliag viey moe inclined to 
box the young lady's ears for her. ‘*She 
brought me an order, not a request.” 

**] sent an order,” was the cool reply. “I 
do not send requests to persons I employ. 
Come into my morning room, if you please, and 
Arabella will go over the piece there. Iam 
astonished that she is not more perfect in 
it!” 

She was quite perfect. She could play 
every note of it when she chose, and I told her 
mother so. 

* T have never heard her,’”” was all the lady 
deigned to say, and went into her morning 
room, where she proceeded to lecture me before 
the child in a fashion that nearly made ms 
give her notice on the spot, While her voice 
was loudest, and her face reddest, the door 
opened, and a tall handsome young man 
walked in. Something about him was familiar 
to me, Icould not tell what—and he looked at 
me curiously, as if my face touched some 
chord in his memory. He greeted me with a 
slight bow after he had said good morning to 
the lady and her daughter. 

‘Our governess,” Mrs. Oraddock said. 
‘*You can go, Miss Ormsby. Arabella will 
come to you presently.” 

I think she must have thought her visitor 
and her governess were both mad, for my 
name acted on the young gentleman like an 
electric shock. 

“* Miss Ormsby, Magdalen !’’ he said, spring- 
ing forward and seizing both my hands. 
‘Where have you been—how do you come 
here? How awfully nice to see you again!” 
And the world took a new brightness for me, 
and my troubles seemed to melt into thin air 
as I pe mens the cheary voice and handsome 
face of Harry Meredyth. 


(To be continued.) 








A member of the New York Phonetic Club 
writes to this able and inflaential paper, aski 
us to “drop the final ue in words so pons 
and spell dialog, epilog, etc,’’ Well, we kick. 
We are willing to drop the ue to a limited 
extent, but when we are asked to spell glue, 
gi, we protest.—A merican Paper. 

Tue Paris Louvre is as much pressed for 
room as our British national collections, and 
geveral new rooms are to be added, one in the 
former Salle des Etats, and two or three 
others in the Pavilion de Flore of the old 
Tuileries, where Napoleon III.’s apartment 
were situated. The former gallery will contain 
those acqaired pictures of the modern French 
School, now hung in an upper storey of the 
Louvre, and oftea missed by the visitor—the 
works of Delacroix Ingres, Varnet, fod ype 
&c. ; while the latter rooms will display many 


valuable canvases now stowed away in the 
lofts for want of space. Further, it is proposed 
to entirely rearrange the picture collection by 
a fresh and better classification. 

however, will occupy at least a year. 
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PATENT MEDICINES. 


It says little for our national morality that 
in order to keep up the dignity and discharge 
the obligations of the State it is found neces- 
sary or expedient to resort to such a question- 
able measure as the levying an impost on patent 


m e8, 

The commodities in question are, in the 
majority of instances, nothing else than secret 
remedies, and secret in more senses than one; 
for whilst the buyer is ignorant of the nature and 
composition of these nostrums, the vendor fre- 
quently knows nothing, or next to nothing, of 
theiriph iological and therapeutic properties ; 
aud even if he did, the mischief would be 
almost as great, seeing that he has no control, 
and wishes for none, over the indiscriminate 
dissemination of the articles of his speculation. 

The only matter of concern to the propriefor 
of so-called “ "is that hemay grow 
rich at the expense of the public, upon whose 
ignorance he can rely, and of whose credulity 
he can reap the advan’ He takes care to 
discount the little knowledge they possess by 
informing them that his deaily “powder ”’ 
contains no mercury, and that his far-famed 
“syrup is free from narcotics; and all this 
he does with the greatest effrontery, notwith- 
standing that skilled analysis openly give him 
the lie. Such a man is protected by the law, 
and his nefarious trade is sanctioned, and, as 
it may seem to the ignorant, with the Govern- 
ment stamp of approval. 

Our statesmen ery out against the opiam 
traffic in China, and bewail the misery and 
sickness weiaal by alcohol at home, whilst 
ben A look complacently upon an enterprise rife 
with danger to the health of the community— 
an enterprise which sacrifices yearly hundreds 
of lives and undermines thousands of consti- 
tations, 

Look at the affair from whatever standpoint 
we may, we fail to find a single redeeming 
feature, unless, forsooth, the filling of the 
coffers of the nation is to be regarded as an 
extenuation of a so-called necessary evil. 

These patent medicines are in many cases 
well known by the profession to be sarge | 
harmful, their active principles being of suc. 
a natare that few practitioners employ them 
in the treatment of childrens’ diseases; and 
yet a large number of them are concocted 
ostensibly for the benefit of this class of suffer- 
ing humanity. 

con passes but a coroner’s in- 
quest elicits the fact that some mother, actu- 
ated no doubt by the best of motives, has given 
her child this or that vaunted remedy, and 
with a result bat too well known. We might 
appeal to recent events in support of our con- 
tention that lives are repeatedly being cut 
short through the administration of poisons 
masked Lo law of patents. Any amount of 
expense is incurred and truth sacrificed in 
order to entrap the unwary and victimise the 
foolish. The secret remedy receives a name 
tha‘ inspires wonder or suggests a secret charm, 
To this is added a category of the ailments 
alleged to be subject to the spell. Thus, 
curiosity blinded by ignorance gives place to 
faith, faith to adoption, and so the miserable 
artifice s 

In France the law compels the proprietor of 
& patent remedy to set forth the nature of the 
ingredients on the label, and inthis way the pub. 
lic are in a great measure protected. Here in 
England, if a chemist ventures in open honesty 
tostate the composition of the medicines. he 
sells, he is in danger of being accused of oon- 


travening the patents law. 
The whole system is retten to the core, and 
ought to.be abolished at once. Her Majesty’s 


Ministers ought tostamp out immediately such 
a crying abuse, immoral in principle, and fatal 
in practice. Let the Prime Minister learn a 
lesson from his favourite pastime, and lay his 
axe to the root of this tree of evil — Lancet, 





Tue pen may be mightier than the sword, 
but can it ever hope to contend successfully 
against the toy pistol 





YOUNG AND SO FAIR. 


— (=. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR, 


Tae Earl of Windsor was a young man of 
three or four-and-twenty, with no aim in life 
bat to enjoy it to the utmost extent of his 
capacity. About the medium height, he was 
exceedingly well made, a fact of which he was 
conscious, and rarely lost an opportunity of 
displaying his small feet and delicate hands 
to the best advantage. His features were 
neither remarkably good hor excessively bad, 
and his expression verging on the insipid. His 
fair hair was cut as short as if he had been an 
inmate of Newgate; his moustache was tiny, 
but elaborately curled at the tips. In the 
country he affected a loud style of dress, and 
sometimes appeared in suits of so large a plaid 
that it looked as if he had misappropriated the 
horse-cloths destined for his own stables. He 
chose his friends from amongst the fastest men 
about town, and delighted in being slapped on 
the back, and called *‘ a knowing chappie.” 

His mother loved him, as mothers will, 
even when their progeny prove to be the rankest 
weeds in the garden of life; but she grieved 
over him, as mothers too often have to grieve 
when the most sacred traditions of their race 
are forgotten or derided, by the mocking lips 
they can sometimes stop with their kisses, To 
see him safely married to some high-principled 
girl was the object of her life; bat the most 
aristocratic girls in the neighbourhood of the 
Court did not come up to her elevated standard, 
and she was still on the look-out for her ideal, 
when Sibel Fitzgerald took her heart by storm. 

Would she do for Windsor? She had asked 
herself that question before the girl had been 
half-an-hour in the room—a baronet’s daughter, 
a face like a Clytie, a figure that no god or 
goddess would have had the heart to turn into 
asunflower. She might do—in default of any 
other. At any rate, the match would be pass- 
able, and the bride not likely to try her 
mother-in-law’s patience by the hoydenish 
freaks of some well-known professional 
beauties. 

Meanwhile Sibel Fitzgerald, utterly uncon- 
scious of the idea that had taken root in the 
countess’s brain, went on her way quietly, 
growing to love Lord Wentworth as if he had 
been her own father, and to feel as if The Chest- 
nuts had always been her home. Major 
Lushington had upbraided her for her silence 
in his last letter, and declared that he should 
be obliged to run down to Berkshire before 
long if he did not hear from her. She wrote 
the next day, and suggested that, under the 
circumstances, it would be better not to keep 
up a correspondence, but she was obliged to 
give a message from Lord Wentworth to the 
effect that he would be glad to see him when- 
ever he liked to come. Since then she had 
lived in dread ; but as one cold week passed by 
after another and did not bring him, she began 
to think that perhaps, after all, he was not 
very anxious to see her. 

Haugh passed a few days at Coombe Lodge, 
on his way from Christchurch, and it seemed 
as if Easter Sunday were to be as quiet as 
Passion Week. It was the Saturday after 
Good Friday. Lord Wentworth had been busy 
with accounts, and Sibel had helped him when- 
ever she could, sitting on a low stool at his 
feet, with a pencil and a sheet of paper in her 
hand, and an expression of ponderous gravity 
on her pretty, young face. 

Suddenly the Viscount looked up, and met 
her eyes with some embarrassment. 

‘*T have been very forgetful,” he said, 
slowly, as a slight pink like a boyish blush 
stole into his cheeks. ‘‘I quite forgot to ask 
you if you were in want of any money?” 

“ Oh, no!” a crimson flush flcoding her up- 
turned face. ‘‘I ought to feel quite rich with 
a whole hundred all to myself!” 

He smiled. Only a hundred pounds seemed 





a. beggarly sum toone who had been accustomed 





to a yearly revenue of half that number of 
thousands. 

“Still, for all I know, you may have been 
put to some expense in coming here, and I 
don’t suppose you have that magnificent sam 
in your pocket.” 

“No, but the General forestalled one 
quarter’s allowance, so that I might get every- 
thing I wanted, and I must be as economical 
as I can till he sends the next.” 

‘* Would not it be a better plan to let mo be 
your banker for the present?” with a kindly 
smile. 

“Oh, dear no! I have everything that is 
necessary, and it will teach me not to 
extravagant,” 

‘Still, Ihave always heard that an euter- 
tainment, such as this dance at the Court, 
meant new dresses for the young ladies of the 
neighbourhood.’’ 

** It won’t for me!” with a little nod. 

‘* But why not?” 

‘* Because I shall make an old one do.” 

“ Do me the kindness to write to your dress- 
maker ut once, and order whataver you like,’ 
very earnestly. 

“ That would be a tremendous order,” open- 


would swallow up my whole yearly income.” 

“Not if it were my affair,” in a low voice. 

‘Lord Wentworth !’’ dropping her pencil! 
and paper, and looking up at him in shocked 
surprise, 

“Why not ?”’ he said, very gently. ‘‘ Doyor 
grudge me the pleasure ?” 

“No,” bending down to hide her blushing 
cheeks ; ‘‘ but it grieves me beyond everythin g 
to think what an expense I am to you already !” 
remembering that her uncle had been mean 
enough to dock her small pittance of fifty 
pounds a-year. 

“An expense? I don’t understand!” lock- 
ing quite bewildered. 

“You give me a home and everything !” 

‘‘Oh! board and lodging, to put itin the 
proper lodging-house style. Yes, I know, but 
I did not expect you to be the one to remind 
me of my shabbiness. It was very cunning of 
me, Lallow, to take advantage of that little un- 
pleasantness at Coombe Lodge, to get the most 
charming companion in the world, who is will- 
ing to wait on me hand and foot, and ail for. 
nothing !” 

‘¢Ig it nothing for a poor lonely girl to have 
a home like this? You forget what you savd 
me from when you took me in!” the tears 
starting to her eyes. 

“ You forget what you saved me from when 
you came here to be my blessing and comfort,” 
in a tone that showed he was deeply moved. 
“ Child, I shall never be quits with you, bai I 
must do what Ican. DoasI ask you, or I 
shall have to get Landon to write the letter, 
and you might end by having a tailor-made 
ball-dress. I mean it,’ he added, gravely. 

Under his eye a letter was written to a car- 
tain Madame Voisin, ordering acream.-colouied 
evening dress, the material to be left to tho 
dressmaker’s taste. 

“Shot it up and address it,” said Loid 
Wentworth, with a smile, as she sat, lost in 
thought, biting the end of her pen with her 
small white teeth. 

“But I have said nothing about the price, 
and she may run it up to anything.” 

‘6 What did your last cost? Can you possibly 
remember ?”’ 

“Yes, very well, because it upset my uncle's 
temper for a week, It was six guineas,” — 

“Then name twelve as the margin,” rising 
from his seat, 

“Oh! no; that is a great deal too much!” 

“ Take care, or you will upset my temper for 
@ month !”’ 

“T don’t believe anything could! ”’ 7 

**No; because we old people are hypocriti- 
cal, and learn to hide our tempers as young 
people try to hide their personal defects; bat 
they are there, nevertheless, and when once 
roused out of their torpor are very difficalt to 
lull to rest. So take care!” 





ing her eyes with an amused twink'e, “‘ whick~. 
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“ But I ought not to let you spend so much | quickly, “he is talking ‘business’ with Mr. 


on me;”’ 
**Do me the honour to consider yourself as 


my hobby, and then every extravagance will on to a stool afi hér feet, 


Bryant.” 
“T am perfectly content to wait,” subsiding 
having taken in the 


find an excuse. Bryant, my steward, has come | situation at a glance. 


down for a talk, so I must leave you for a time 
to your own meditations.” With a slight | 


bend of his snow-white head he left the'room, | and de 


As the obnoxious boy would not go away, 
the artillerymandetermined to disregard him, 
his conversation entirely to the 


and Sibel, havimg put ther letter on the Hall | | ae who set besides him, looking 


table, returned to her stool by the fire, 

It was very disappointing, Hugh not having 
come, after all his fine speeches about brotherly 
devotion. 

Rose’s pretty face was evidently keeping 
him at Coombe Lodge. It was very nataral, 
only he onght never to have taken the trouble 
to mention that he preferred tawny-coloured 
brown eyes to blue. She did not want him-to 
make love to her, but she did want something 
young about the place again, even if the some- 
thing were onlya boy, with an inveterate habit 
of open flirtation. 

She sometimes wondered [if his own dark 


eyes were a fraud, with their wonderful depth | 
|i imagine she is: amongst your 


of expression, or were their se=ret depths in 


the firelight: layed on, her golden 
y as Pp er 
ene hair, Io was absurd to think he had 
| Rot yet daredto kies her, although she was en- 
gaged to be his wife. 

“ Why did — tome? ” he said, 


softly, letting his bold eyes rest on her beauty 
in ® nismines that that: made Hugh feel inclined to 
a mn 

aswered your lette 


«Yen pooasiee I told yousthat T should come 
if you didn’t” 

“ And yet Isent you the invitation which 
has brought you!: How is dear old Colonel 





Hey—and Mrs; Hay ?”’ 
‘* Tae Mra, came in rather lamely. I don’t 
most fervent 


his character which he hid with jealous re- | | admirers; youcflirted too otis with herhus- 
serve under an appearance of boyish frank: | band.” 


ness ? 
He was a riddle that she could not solve; | 
but he was so pleasant as he was, simply on 


“Iwas very fond of: him, if-you:call that 
flirting,”’ 


‘‘T don’t,” said: Hugh, promptly ;“‘ you never 


the surface, that it seemed unnecessary to try will flirt with me, .and I know it isbeeauseyou 


to see farther behind the screen. 
a chivalry in his nature patent to all who knew | 


him, and she could have gone to him for help | | said Lushington, with a langh, which 


There was | are too fond of me,” 


“Fond of you? [f like your impudencel”’ 
which wanted 


if she had been in trouble with the greatest | # genuine ring.. 


confidence, knowing that he would. be most | 


“Of course she is!’’ and taking the-small 


willing to serve her, it only because she was a | White bani whiolr was playing with a screen 
woman and helpless! Dear Hugh, he would | on her = ne raised it in bis foreign fashion 
make little Rose the best of husbands, and | tohis lips 


herself the most charming of friends. 


“ Sibel, "why do you stand: it?” his eyes 


There was a ring at the front door, probably | flashing. 


only the Rev. Theodore Shaw come to talk 


“ She says it doesn’t matter, for, after all, I 


over parish affairs with Lord Wentworth. am only a boy!’’ said Hugh, roguishly. 


Manser would show him into the study, which 


“A very impertinent one!” with a smile 


was quite @ different room to the library, or that forgave everything. “ You never told me 


into the drawing-room. 


Not here, where | how the Hays were.?”’ raising her eyes for:an 


discretion would tell him that the réctor instant’to the Major’s:clouded countenance: 


would not be wanted. 

The butler, however, did not seem to be 
using his discretion, for it was the library door 
that he threw open as he announced in 
sonorous tones, not Mr. Shaw, but ‘‘ Major 
Lushington and Mr, Macdonald!” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
“THEN LET US FLIRT,” 


“ Ar last! ’ said Major Lushington, seizing 
the small hand which Sibel Fitzgerald ex- 
texded to him, and looking much inclined to 
go a little farther. 

“Tf you will allow me I should like'to say 
how d’ye do myself;”*said Hugh, ecolly, 

“Oh! ah! I beg your pardon 1?” wishing 
the young fellow as far off as the Antipodes, 
as Macdonald won afar sweeter smile than 
had been given to himself. “ I suppose you 
have known Miss Fitzgerald for a long 
while?” 

“Oh! dear; yes. Itisa friendship beyond 
my counting powers,” not choosing to mention 
that a year was its farthest limit—a year in 
which the gaps when he had not seen her were 
much longer than the intervals in which he 


- had. “ Weare just like brother and sister.” 


“ I don’t know that I shall approveof that,” 
said the Major, doubtfully. 

‘Tt will have nothing to do with you!” said 
Sibel, with a provoking smile. ‘ You ‘were 
not included in the relationship!"’ 

“T scarcely want’ to be,” he said, drily, “I 
prefer my own position.” 

“ How is my uncle?” asked Hugh, with in- 
terest. 

“ Wonderfally well, and looking forward im- 
mensely to seeing you! ” 

‘Don’t keep the old gentleman waiting,’ 
said Major Lushington, with a smile, as he 
dropped down into a seat by Sibel’'s side,‘ we 

hould be s0 sorry to detain you.” 

“You can't go to him yet,” said Sibel, 


“ No, I don’t suppose you want all the Wool- 
wich gossip. There’s nothing the matter with 
them that I know of. Mrs. Colonel bores you 
more than ever swbout her cub in India, and 
Hay goes into such brown studies: that he lias 
worried all the hair off the top of his head!’ 

; ‘‘He never was given to brown studies be- 
ore.”’ 

** No, but he wasfool enough to invest all his 
savings in a rotten thing that gaveten per centi 
interest, and then ‘never was so surprised in 
his life’ when the whole thing burst up as ifa 
camof dynamite had beem under it.” 

“Poor fellow! And is he ruined?” with 
sincere compassion. 

‘Not a bifof it—only just enough to howl 
about, which Mrs. Golenel ‘enjoys. By-the- 
by, they want to know when you are coming to 
stay with them?” 

Sibel started. “Oh I don’t know. Lord 
Wentworth can’t spare me.”’ 

‘*No, that TL am sure he can’t,” said —_ 
with decision ; “ the whole household woul 
come to grief. % 

“I should like to know what Lord Went 
worth did before you came? He was alone 
pretty often, during Dudley’s long absences; 
and the Cuase, a far bigger place than this, 
went on all right.” 

“TI was always there in the holiday time,” 
put in Hugh. 

“Which means that you were always there 
when you were not elsewhere,” said’ the Major, 
with a slight sneer, 

“ Natarally, L could not bein two so at 
ones, bul T cot I left part of my at The 
Chestnuts last time I went; to Christchurch,” 
ae back, with his arms clasped round ‘his 

nees. 


“ Which parb, pray ?”’ 





‘* How can you ask? My heart wasthe only 
thing I could leave im Sibel’s:keeping—brains 
she hss in plenty.” 

‘* You certainly have‘none to spare!” with a 

, low sweet laugh; “bat how did you manage 





ae put Did get Poor little Rose ° 
kind ttle SFoart inistond of "you" 


F stove his Head Knowingly. ‘Women’s 
ee are pave be tola.” * 

we ealwa win they tisvenone 
& betray There a pos who never kits—so 

on’ » 

“Not your line, pte ar up 
at tim,” specniact ety cool aa te 
poopie you, na i: to tell” than’ miost 

en I mal Beat, Pe a 4 ee i ee 
tm. 


have iste ” said 8 sibel’ ae ow 
her own small mis 
es es 

“e you shall.sea.” 

“HA Tordahi 
Le Ta ay 
aad Mansor'e voles at the 

Hugh, 


ele meee a tee 


“Thanks, J don’t like to. ba de. trop ata 
first meeting,” with. strong emphasis on the 


anything glaringly wicked.as yet. .§ oT 

am reserving it all.for a grand. 5 ge - 

“Tell your uncle. that tea will be: ready 
direofly,” said Sibel, ag he shut, the door. 

«: Bother the teal.” exel te, Map. aa 

oa ght 

think 


he drew a deep breath of. 
pag hag tog ape ah 
ve never seen. 
when I played Romeo, are aie’ io the 
General's bath.” 
“Oh, tell me how you got oubof the room! 
I wanted to know so much,’ 


‘“On. my hands and. knees, af course, ag 
soon a# you put out the lag "Lhad to.make 
a halt under the-table, whils were trying 
to. huxabug the old sonew, pearly, bit. my 
lip tapicces.in tr laughing, 
You did. it, very never, 58 


such # piece of buckrama asheis, Direc ae 
back was turned I: bolted towards the 

Oatside I thought b heard 
the stairs, and made a dash for ‘ room 
Leame:to,, ping for a 





ayo per in. my, The. water 
went all over the plsae, and am.suret must 
have splashed the. oailing.. , 
came to help me, and goat. me. 
but. never was. &. proposal. _ under such 


chilling circumstances, and I had rheumatism 
in my knees for six weeks, atds,, Not 
romantic, but exasperating.” 

‘‘I had no idea thatI cast.you;'so_ mu 
with pretended compunction, 


“1 fa ou were rather: o cheap ..at at the 
price,” withiatender smile « Sibel, you haven’t 


‘«No, nob chan zed,” ina low voice. 

‘* You love me as much as ever?” 

« Bub. your eyes eailitfor you: Zownacst 

“ But your eyes you. m 
give me one, darling,’ leaning over her fondly. 

She shrenkt.away from him .imvunfeigned dis: 
may. ‘ No-it ft isnot right--L.tea"k”™ f 

“Notright, that istoo absurd: There-would 
be no harm in it, atyhow; bet dndér‘our cir- 
cumstances it is quite néevessinry:”” 

“J don’t thitik so,” Sven lageinc’ on as 
slie conld. “How can would 
beno Harm in it, enya asd to divers 
his attention from her own: cheek. 

‘* Because there never ie harm: in sach 
a short-lived thing as a kiss. Itisgene as soon 
as given.” 

“ Then I don’t agree with you.” 

“No?” with a lightlaugh,; ‘‘Of haa the 
remembrance of it may last for ever. 

“I was not thinking of that,” blushing 
resentfully'; ‘ only there is great deal of a 
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in promiscuous ones, and you must be very— 
very fast to say there isn’t.”’ 

“And would you like»me better if I were 
slow?” 

“t Slower—perhaps I might.” 

** But not ae S slow asthe General, for 
instance, who talks to # woman in the very 
same way as if siie were: no nicer than a 

a ? » 

“ Not like the General, certainly.”’ 

‘I thought you couldn't. Shall I go the 
same pace as Wentworth?” 

“Tf you like?” trying: te speak with airy 


ansoncern, 
“ But do — he:never tried to steal 
one, except ‘emaunt or scousin ?” 


A wave. of crintgon, to his great surprise, 
inundated the’small face, cléabender hist es. 
The vague suspicion which had once re 
shot through his mind assumed a definite 

pe, she,faltered out: ‘' How can I 
tell?” he said, with sudden sternness. “ Pér- 
haps you know better than anyone else!” 

“ Major Lushjngton! ” taking courage from 
the knowledge that he could not know, “ Ifyou 
ever ask me such a thingagain——”’ 

‘*But I won't, if you will give them to me 
for the future,” telling himself that it: was-an 
impossibility. Dadley was too proper, and 
the girl too proud. 

‘I think,” drooping:her head and speaking 
very low, ‘as it all is@o indefinite——” 

“There is nothing indefinite about it! ” the 
aternness returning to his expression, “ As 
soon as you come ‘of age I shall certainly 
claim yon, if not before. And let me tell you, 
Sibel, that if the whole thing is not a mockery, 
Iam rather more than a bit of rope, by the 
help of which you could help yourself out of an 
awkward scrape, and throw it away directly 
the fuss was over, I you to marry me 
because I loved you; but I should have felt 
equally bound to do so by my hononr, if I had 
not cared for you a straw. After this do I 
deserve to be treated badly?” 

‘*No!” holding out her hand. 

«would have’ secigsotimng, talayendoneer™ 
wo ave r i my pendence,” 
her-band close,. ' 

bad pS youregret it?’ raising) her head 


& vague: 

“Never !! and so long.as I.live.I. never.shadl. 
Bat, dearest; his. voice: ing,. ‘‘ L cannot 
be a lover only inname. You must net call 
nae: by: my: surname, or keep: me ab arm’s 
pe ‘names. is}? loaki 

, w your: name. is,”’ ing u 
with. an air of. bewilderment. ‘‘Is t 
Godfrey?” 

“No, Harold.. You.mighthave remembered 
it,” deeply pained. ‘ You’ve been Sibel.to me 
from the first night I ever saw you. Pray do 
you think of me always as°Major Lushing- 
ton?” with a sarcastic smile. 

“ Always!” with quiét ; 

‘*Then no wonder you seem afraid of me. 
Remember to-night; when you goto bed; that 
Harold loves -you'; that itis Harol® whom you 
will meet a¢ breakfast in-the. morning; and’ 
wtlon-yon: Have given yous “Wie heart Old, 

yon’ ven your earth. Child; 
i wish I could urake you love: me: as I love 
you,” throwitg his arm’ around her, end’ 
Hating tee peukénstety, 

She shook from head'to fout, and when she 
had released.herself from his arms, and the 
blashes had gone, her cheeks were deadly 


+4 Talk to.me as you did fat Woolwich,” she 
thas ont You. used” to or me 

“Aht then I was only flirting. ow ib. is 
the.real thing.”’ 

‘Then. let us flirt. I liked that mach 


better. 
ME Fac get ” with anamused smile, ‘‘I 
shall feel. qnite at. home in the art, The 
dowagers. will. shake their heads at you, and 
pick your character to. pieces.” 

“ Never no One Knows anything about 
me here, and—and none of them need ghose 
that we are engag:d,” flattoring herself that 





she would be the better able to escape his 








attentions, if he seemed to have no more right 
to offer them than anyone else. 

‘‘ You forget that it was published in every 
society paper,” rejoicing over the fact in his 
secret soul. 

ae but who had the smallest interest in 
me ” 

“My name is pretty well known about 
town.”’ 

“ Yours may be, but not mine.” 

“Perhaps not; bat all the fellows will 
think they have a right to make love to you,” 
ce ged as he remembered that boy Mac- 

“You might trast me to keep them at. adi: 
tance,” drawing herself up. , 

‘* Yes, in the same way. as yor did Mac- 
ot eh aI friends. I don't 

“ an are great 
sappete you're josleuaetaeats If you are, I 

relieve your m 
has been devoted to Rose Forrester.’ : 

“ Just the vi why he should now 

be devoted to fou;’” ; 

“Ts that your of mant"#oonstancy ?’’ 

‘* No, it’s my comfidemes im your attractions.” 
**Ts this the begiguing:of our flirtation ? ’’ 

“ Tf you like to oaliitigo,, You will always 


“Ah! here’a thie: tea,’” with a sigh of 
pleasure, as she heard the j of the cups, 
as the tray was.carried thro: the hall, “I 
thought they had quite it.” 

** T devoutly wish they ** muttered the 
Major, who was enjoying his:téé-a-tée. 


CHAPTER XVI. —~ 
“yoR THE KING OF THE MASHERS,’’ 


“Srpzu, just give me a hint as to what you 
wish me to do, and I’ll promise to act up to 
it,’ said Hugh, confidentially, a few days later, 
when he had ‘pursued Sibel to her own private 
sitting-room, to which she had fled in order to 
write to Guy. 

“Do you know you have no business to 
come here without leave?’’ looking up at him 
with demure reproval. 

“Tf you weren’t a magnet, I shouldn't be 
obliged. to follow you,’ establishing himself in 
a comfortablé attituds on the sofa. 

“A magnet'doss not want to attract alljthe 
rubbish in the neighbouthood.” 

“No, but there must be some gort of sym. 
pathy between. the magnet and’ the other 
thing, or else there would be no attraction.’ 

‘tT don’t see that,” picking thto feather of 
her pen to pieces. 

‘*Don’t you? Sorry I’m not clever, or I 
eould explain it at once; but you know 
what I mean, and you don’t: want to be con- 
vinced.”’ 

“T know what you 
ette, but’ I amnot going to let you smokeit 
here,” with a merrysmile: 

“By Jove! I thought you would; and filled 
my caseon purpose. You see in the library-it 
is forbidden;’” 

‘There is the smoking-room,” 

“Yes, but’ you are up here,” 

“And am I nothing withont a cigarette! 
I'am aftai@ your friendship is all smoke,’ 
with's mischievous glance, 

* Prove it, and you shall see, I shan’t goin 
for protsstations,;” putting his-cigar-case in his 

cket.. **When ate you going to give me 
eave to kick Lushington out of tue louse? I 
will do it to-day, if you will let me.” 

‘You forget’ that’ he’s the biggest of the 


“Nover mind; I shall’ soon cateh him up, 
I expect I am the: strongest of the two 
a! y.” 

“Why don’t’ you like him?” 

“Dots of'reasons, He's awfally amusing; 
plenty of pluck, free enough with his money; 
but—’ 

“ But,” ste repeated, alttiougt she Knew 


that! ste’ Had better Iteve held her tongue. 


‘find me ready.” ay 


mind; because: for years he} room 


want; and that isa cigar- [ 











“Bat,” sitting ap, and looting Wer straight 


in the face, although a dark flash rose to his 
own, “he’s not the sort of man I should likea 
sister of mine to marry.’ 

‘* How fortunate that you haven’t a sister 
to fall in love with him,” trying to speak 
lightly. 

“TI thought I had,” moodily. 

** Now, look here, Hugh,” her eyes grave and 
almost sterm, “I cannot listen to a word 
against him, and if you want to abuse him, 
you must go elsewhere.’’ 

The boy, thoroughly taken aback, got up, 
made a low bow, and walked quietly out of 
the room. 

She would have liked {to stop him, but 
common sense told: her that: ste had better 
not. The letter to Guy was resumed with 
great diligence; butilong before she had time 
to finish it there wae another knock at the 
door; and Major Lushington, without waiting 
toknow if he were welcome, came into the 


“Ares you busy?” he asked, apologetically 

‘* Very !’’ biting the tip of her pen in evident 
annoyance. 

“T only came to bring you a few flowers from 
Covent-garden,” putting a small wooden box 
on the table, 

Her face lighted up. 

** How good of’ you. 
tovout:the string 7” 

He took a ‘e out of his pocket, severed 
the cord, wrenched the lid open. Inside 
there was a lovely bunch of roses and lilies-of- 
ee whieh she saluted with a cry of de- 


‘They are jast what I was longing for!” 

“You never said a word about it!” 

“ Of course not, asif I should.” 

‘© Why not? Nothing I should like better.” 

“‘T am not going to degenerate into a 
daughter of the horseleech.”’ 

‘CA daughter of Eve will doas well. They 
are not half good enough for you,” inspecting 
the snow-white blossoms with a critical eye. 

“They are fit for a queen. Iam so very 
grateful,” looking up at him with shining eyes. 

‘‘ And here’s something else which you ought. 
to have had before,” drawing a tiny morocco 
case ont of his pocket, 

As her eyes fell upon it her heart'sank, and 
all the brightness went out of her face. He 
took out a half-hoop ringof lovely pearls, and, 
possessing himself of her hand, put it on the 
third finger, jast above one of small diamunds, 
which had once belénged to her mother. 

‘“‘NowI feel that yow.are really mine,” 
slipping his arm round the slender waist. 
“ Have you nothing tosay to me?” 

A weiglit:‘seemed to oppress her chest, but 
she said, with:an effort, ‘It is lovely.” 

“You can’t forget me, with that staring you 
in the face all day long.” 

‘+ It is too good to: weat every day.’ 

‘*Nonsense, as if anything could be too 
good for you. Won't you say thank. you, 
Harold?” 

‘*Indesd I- will, Thank you again. and 
again. The pearls.are exquisite.’ 

He stooped and touched her cheek, telling 
himself that she was his own, and:he might 
do as he liked, but the next moment she 
moved further from him, and he was sorry 
that he had frightened her away. 

“You will give me the first dance to-night?’ 


Have you got a knife 


he said, presently, as he watched her folding 
up the: silver paper and wadding in which the 
bouquet had been wrapped up. 

“Tt you are there in time, You know lam 
going this afternoon.” 

“Yes, what a nuisances! I wished the old 
lady had asked meas well,’’ 


‘‘No doubt she would if her daughters 
weren't married?” with a smile at his hand- 
some face, which she had admired so much 
only a little while-ago, before ittbeeame after 
a fashion her own property, 

“ But her son isn't; confound him!”’ 

What acomfort! Perhaps he: will take a 
fancy to me.” 

“ OF course he willfdirce'ly he catches sight 
of you.” 
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“This is exciting! How kind of Lady 
Windsor to ask me to ¢0 early!” 

“No donbt she did it on purpose. Every 

ble girl in the neighbourhood is trotted 
out fcr his inspection, in hopes that one day 
he may throw the handkerchief.” 

‘If he does, I really shall have to pick it 
up. ” 

“You certainly can’t,” with a frown, though 
he knew she was in joke. 

* But I should like to be a countess.”’ 

“‘8o0 you may be, some day, without attach- 
ing yourself to the ‘ king of the mashers,’”’ 

** Where, when, and how?” looking up at 
his grave face in surprise, 

** My uncle has but one son, and he has never 
had more than one foot out of the graveas 
yet.’ 

“ And who is your uncle?” 

‘The Earl of Wyndham.” 

‘©Why didn’t you tell me? I thought you 
were nobody in particular,” she said, with 
more naiveté than politeness. 

He smiled. 

* Would you have liked me any better if I 
had been somebody in general? ” 

“Nota bit. It would not have altered you.” 

** And you are content with me as I am.” 

She scanned him calmly from head to foot, 
as if the question alluded to nothing but his 
personal appearance, 

‘* Yes, pretty well. You are not bad to look 
at, and you have the air of a gentleman.” 

‘Thanks. You are most flattering. Give 
me a rose for my button-hole.” 

“Take which you like,” holding the bouquet 
towards him. 

** No, you shall give it me.” 

With great deliberation she chose one of the 
biggest which formed the outer circle, and 
after carefully detaching it, handed it to him 
with a mischievous smile. 

‘Not that; it’s as big as a saucepan lid,” he 
exclaimed in dismay. 























[A PARTING SHOT.] 


“ That, and no other; you asked me to 
choose.” 

“ But why such a monstrous one?” 

* You've nothing to grumble at. It’s one of 
the best.” 

‘* But I couldn’t wear suchathing. It looks 
like a wedding favour,” regarding the beautifal 
blossom with intense disgust. 

“ You will get the favour without the martyr- 
dom of the wedding. Good-bye for the 
present. I must go and put these in water,” 
nodding to him over her shoulder, as she 
hurried out of the room. 

* But you can’t expect me to wear it?” he 
shouted down the passage. 

“I shall be deeply offended if you don’t,” 
she called out in silvery tones, 


“T shall look for all the world like a Christy 
minstrel,” muttered the Major, savagely. 
** And how that odious boy will laugh !” 

“ That odious boy” disap d from sight 
for the rest of the day. ajor Lushington 
was thankful to be rid of him, but Sibel felt 
uneasy, wondering if her own slight reproof 
had mortally offended him. Phil had often 
told her that Hugh had “‘ a devil of a temper,” 
but she had never seen the slightest sign of it 
before, and had felt convinced that her cousin 
exaggerated grossly. She missed him at 
luncheon, and kept expecting him to drop in 
before it was over; but he had not appeared 
by the time she went upstairs to 9 her hat 
on. Being loth to leave him in ill-will, she 
stole into his room and laid one or two lilies-of- 
the-valley on his dressing-table as a peace- 
offering. The loveliest of dresses had come 
from Madame Voisin’s, a bodice of brocaded 
satin and a skirt of tulle spangled with pearls, 
with fringes of exquisitely modelled snow- 
drops draping the front. Mrs. Upperton, the 
housekeeper, and Wilton, the head housemaid, 
who acted as maid to Miss Fitzgerald, had 
given it their meed of admiration, and the 
rest of the household had been smuggled in to 
have a peep, as they were to be deprived of 














the pleasure of cecing their young mistress 
arrayod in her splendours. 

Wilton was to accompany her to the Court, 
at Lord Wentworth’s suggestion. By an in- 
tuitive sympathy or wonderfal tact, he was 
sure to suggest the one thing which Sibel had 
not liked to mention, but thought rather neces- 


sary to her comfort, 
Major L her into the carriage. 
** Don’t forget the dance!” 


“TI will remember it for the ‘king of the 
mashers,’’’ she answered with a mischievous 
smile, her spirits rising with the natural ex- 


hilaration of youth at the pros of some 
pleasant dissipation. — 
(To be continued.) 








Tue marriage of Prince Louis of Battenberg 
with the Queen’s granddaughter has been 
definitely fixed for April 15th, The ceremony 
will take at Darmstadt, and will be. 
attended Her Majesty, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Edinburgh, 
the Duke and Dachess of Albany, and Princess. 
Beatrice, In all probability, the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Germany will also be there, 


InterEstixe To Lovers or Fancy-Worx.— 
A comparatively new idea in silk qailt circles, 
is to ornament the centre block with the initial 
of the maker ; and by the way, when the silk 
quilt mania subsides, we may still find an 
excuse for making (er pretty straps into 

ce this placed in windows imi- 
tates stained glass better than anything else 
that has been found. A pretty tidy is made 
of pink siene twine, run with black velvet 
ribbon, to each end of which should be at- 
tached a tassel or ball of pink and black silk. 
Cover a square or diamond-shaped board with 
velvet or velvet paper, and hang your porcel 
plaque} against it instead of putting it in a 

ame, 
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{BEFORE SHE WAS AWARE OF HIS INTENTION, HE HAD STOOPED AND KISSED HER ON 1HE FOREHEAD. ] 


NOVELEITE.)' 


VERNON’S WARD. 


—_—~— 
CHAPTER IY. 


Ir was only a week since his former visit, 
and Ronald knew for a fact that no 
summonshadcome. He expressed his surprise 
to the valet, an old acquaintance of his, 

“* My master wentoff quite suddenly, sir,” ex- 
plained that functionary; ‘he seemed to see 
something in the Times which struck him all 
onaheap. He just rang the bell, ahd ordered 
his cab, and was out of the house in a twink- 
lin Maps 
And you think he has gone to Blank- 
shire!” 

“T am quite sure of it, sir; he called out 
to me, as he got into the cab, to pack a port- 
manteau and send it after him, as he shouldn’t 
be home for a few days.” 

“I supp2se Lady Vernon is worse. Was 
there no letter?” 

“Not at all, sir. There’s the paper on the 
table now just as he leftit; perhaps you'd like 
to run your eye over it, sir.” 

Ronald Thorne did like. He soon found the 
clue to his friend’s dirappearance. In the first 
colamn of the Times the name of Beatrice 
Vernon figured among the deaths; and, to 
Ronald’s surprise, the date was the very day 
after Ira’s former visit to the Grange. 

‘* Why on earth did no one write and tell 
him!” was the young officer’s exclamation. 
“‘ Why, that poor child must have been alone 
almost a week!” 

Sir Ira Vernon had read the announcement 
with mingled indignation and horror. All 
the servants at the Grange knew his address, 
The doctor who attended Lady Vernon and the 
clergyman could have written to him. It 
seemed a slight to his promise that “little 
Dolly ” should have been left without a word 
or line from her new protector, and so the 





baronet arrived at the Grange very much dis- 
posed to scold someone, 

One thing puzzled him—the blinds were not 
touched. There was nosign of mourning from 
the outside of the house ; though, when Hill 
opened the door to him, she wore black ribbons 
in her cap. 

‘* What is the meaning of this?” began her 
master. ‘‘Why was I notsentfor? Howis 
it that I learn Lady Vernon’s death first 
through the paper ?” 

Poor Hill looked troubled at these re- 
proaches. 

**We did send for you. Please, sir, Mr. 
Hylton wrote himself the very day of my 
lady’s death,” 

‘*T have never had it.” 

“I am quite sure he wrote, sir. He told 
me he had sent it to Lady Clare’s, as he 
thought it might reach you sooner than if he 
directed it to the club.” 

Ira quite understood now why he had not 
received it. Isobel had seen the postmark, 
guessed it was the appeal she so much con- 
temned, and so retained it. He blushed for his 
sister even then. 

‘You are tired with travelling, sir!” said 
Hill, inher respectful, homely manner. “ Shall 


I get dinner for you, Sir Ira, or could you | 


take some cold meat and wine at once?” 

“ I don’t think I can eat anything.” 

He had gone almost mechanically to the 
dining-room. Hill followed anxiously. 

‘*T suppose it was sudden at last?” 

‘*Tt was the morning after you left, sir. 
Miss Dolly took up my lady’s breakfast as 
usual. She never lef anyone wait upon her 
mamma but herself. But she came down and 
told me shecouldn’t wake her. I guessed then 
what had happened,” 

“ Poor child!” 

‘*Aye, you may well say that, Sir Ira. 
Never were mother and child more attached 
than my lady and her daughter. It almost 
breaks one’s heart to look at Miss Dolly now, 





sir. She seems like a white flower that’s 
crushed by the wind.” 

‘* Have arrangements been made about the 
funeral? Where is it to be?” 

**It was this afternoon, Sir Ira. When you 
never came or wrote, Mr. Hylton took the 
management of things. My lady died on 
Sunday, and he thought to-day was delay 

enough.” 

It was Saturday; there had been no seem- 
ing haste. Ira knew his own ‘conduct must 
have seemed cruel in the eyes of the simple 
country people; but he knew, too, that the 
fault was none of his—it lay at the door of 
his sister, Lady Clare. t3 

“Did the child go?” he asked, mechani- 
cally ; ‘‘ Miss Dolly?” 

‘* Ay, and I wish she hadn’t, sir. She fainted 
clean away before the grave. The doctor 
picked her up; he would {fain have taken her 
to his own house—everyone loves Miss Dolly— 
but she begged and prayed him not, and he 
brought her here, and she’s in her own little 
white bedroom, where she’s cried herself to 
sleep.”’ 

“ Poor child !’’ 

Hill hesitated. 

‘‘She’s nota Vernon, Sir Ira—but' she’s a 
winsome creature, the very model of her 
mamma. There’s none of us servants but ’ll 
be sorry when she goes away.” 

‘*You can spare your sorrow, Hill. Miss 
Dolly will stay here! ” 

Hill stared at him, 

“It is quite settled. Lady Vernon appointed 
me guardian to her daughter, and her home 
will be here with me.” 

“Bat you've no wife—begging pardon, Six 
Ira, formy freedom —and Miss Dolly’s a tender 
creature that’s not fit to live without a lady's 
care.” 

‘*T suppose @ governess must be got or 
something of the kind,” said Sir Ira, shortly, 
* Anyhow, Hill, you can be sure of one thing, 
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Lady’s Vernon’s daughter will fill exactly th® 
same position here Miss Lucy used to occupy.” 

Miss Lucy had been a far greater favourite 
with the household than the stately Isobel. 
Mrs. Hill’s sad face began to brighten, and she 
drew from her pocket a letter, which she placed 
in her master’s hands. 

“ It was found in my lady’s room, sir. We 
think she must have written it after seeing 

ou.” 
. It was addressed to himself, but the charac- 
ters were in pencil, and very faint and 
tremulous. Mrs. Hill went out and left him 
alone with his missive from the dead. 

Only a few lines of heartfelt gratitude, con- 
cluding with @ prayer that he “would be 
gentle with Dolly.” ‘‘ I havetried,” went on the 
letter, “‘to make her see how generous you are, 
and how fair a lot you offer her; bat she is so 
sad and sorrowful now, I fear she hardly 
understands. Just now she can think of noth- 
ing: Bublosing me ; but if you will bear withher 
untéf the first brunt of her grief is over, I 
knowin tite my child will not be ungrateful,” 

Sir Ire dowa the next: 


pared for 


v 4 
He rang the:bell for the housekeeper. 

‘This will never do!” he began; “the 
child willistarve herself to death, What las 
shehad to-eat to-day?” 

Hill coulé gy See her charge re- 
fused all food, lay on the sofa, wit: her 
face turned to the wall, and hardly roused her- 
self to speak. 

** Does she know Tam here?” 

“ Yes.” 

* And that I am anxious to seelier? ”j 

**T tried to persuade her to come down, sir, 
but it was no use, She said you would only 
think her a trouble and a burden. She wished 
she was in the grave with her own mamma, 
and then she began to cry, poor lamb, as if 
her heart would break.”’ 

Sir Ira. pushed away his plate, Ho was only 
at the second course, but he could not have 
taken another mouthfal. 

‘« Where shall I find her, Hill?” 

*‘She.is in her mamma’s room; where you 
saw my lady. You. will be patient with her, 
Sir Ita? Her heart is sore with grief, poor 
young thing, and she hardly knows what she 
says.” 

Sir Ira walked upstairs to the door with 
tlie velvet curtains. He pushed these aside, 
and entered noiselessly. Everything reminded 
iim painfally.of his former visit _, Now, ashen, 
at first sight he imagined the room empty; 
then he saw a sight which. made his. very 
heart ache. Something very small and-slight 
knelt in a heap by the sofa. He could not dis- 
tinguish its size or form; he only saw a mass 
of black dra , and a golden head*buried in 
@ cushion, whilé bitter; voiceless sobs were 
attered which seemed to convulse the little 
figure: 

“Doliyt”’ 

He had closed the door, and stood watching 
her witti-astrange pain at his heart: 

**Dolly!” he repeated,  won’t you speak to 
me? My poor child, don’t you know you belong 
to a now? Your poor mother left-you in my 
care ”» 

A slight: movement among the heap, and a 
tiny fignrestood before him. She was taller 
far than he expected; She had ali her mother’s 
beauty, and a charm of her.owa besidis, Sir 
Tra could see that, even though her eyeswere 
swollen with weeping. 

‘*T wish you'd go away.!”’ 

They: were her very first words, and Sir Ira 
did not attempt to: obey them ; instead he 
approached closer to her; and took one of her 
hands: 

** You will make-yourself really ill if yor go 
on like-this. Sit down, I wantto talk to.you,” 

He spoke with an air of authority. Before 
she'could resist he lind lifted her on to the sofa. 
Then he sat dow by herside and chaféd her 
ice-@old hand in'his? 





‘““Why didn’t you come?” she asked him, 
bitterly. ‘She believed in you and thought 
you were kind, and yet you never, never came 
to her funeral! ” 

“IT never had tiie letter, Dolly.” 

“Do you nieamit?’” 

“ Yos ; Lsawthe—the death in the Times, 
and I set off atonce, D would not leave you 


alone an hour longer thamDcould-help.’ 
Dorothe# raised her blue to his 
~ ghee looked at it sea S Sineneiee 
6 innocenseof a. child andi: intelligence 
& women it "ty 
“Tt > Dam have:come ! 
= to:you,’” Ce 
is deelaratiomof independence ‘surprised 
as He: 
her; guile apt or Be 3: lie 


saw now she mast be twelve or even fiftesn, 


“Tam quitexeadyto talk to you omonseom- 
‘* What is diiae?”" 
fi . amr sare vont pe 
or me: 


i You 


“You are motegoing: way 2” 


ae child)” said Sir Ira, tenderly, 


“T treated your mother abominably I ad- 
mit, though I. don’t think a child like you can 
understand the facts of the case.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t kesp calling me a 


ohild 


“ Bat you are one,” 

“Tem not! Mother used: to: call mo her 
child, and her little girl, but that was only be- 
cause she loved me.’’ 

“And > I..shall dove-you too!” ssid! Sir Ira, 
gently. ‘I feel very lonely sometimes, Dolly. 
You shall be my little sister, and I will:make 
a great petiof you. You shall have a governess 
te:be:with you while lam away, and between 
us we will bring you up to be-a very fascinat- 
ing young lady.” 

Dorothea shook her head. 

‘I. don’t want.a governess ; I finished lessons 


long 

** Indeed ! how old are you?” 

He was sitting close besideher, still holding 
her-hand. . He wascurious for her reply, but 
quite. expected her.to say “twelve.” 

‘*T shall be eighteon next birthday |” 

Poor Sir Ira! He dropped her little: hand aad 
almost retreated from her side in his dismay. 
Seventeen already! Of.an age to be presumed to 
require a chaperone—to steal men's hearts, 
Wnhat:on earth was he to do with her? He knew 
her mother had never meant ta. deeeive:him, 
that the mistake from. first to last. had been 
his own, but.that did not lessen. bis-diffieul- 
ties. How was.he “to take care of” ® young 
lady of seventeen, who was. not in the least 
degree related: to. him ? 

“ Are you surprised?’”’ said. Dolly, a Little 
awed by. his gravity, ‘“ Mother used. to tell 
me sometimes no one would. take-me-for any- 
thing but. a. sohoolgirl. Yet, indeed, I feel 
quite.old,” 

“ You.look » child—a perfeet.child! ” 

She put her hand to her hair, which floated 
round her like a veil, 

‘‘T look much older when I-have: my: coils, 
but I was so tired to-day, and. I never meant 
to sea anyone. Hill thought it wonldn’t 
matter.” 

Sir Ira wished Hill had not. been so remiss, 
not that he believed. any coils would. make 
Dolly look aught but a child. 


“You are thinking what you can do with 
me,”’ said the girl, her petulant tone changing 
to one of wistfal sadness. ‘I loved mamma, 
I should be an awfal trouble to you.” 

“You are nothing of the sort !” 

* Bat you need not mind,” continued Dolly, 
“for I never mean to bother you. I should 
have been gone before this, only [ could not 
bear not to see the last ofker. But to-morrow 
I shall leave the Grange.” 

‘*You will do no such thing.” 

“T shall!” 

“ What do you mean to do?” 

“T mean to earn my own living.” 

“T shan’t let you.” 

“You must! Do you thinkI could bear to 


‘|live a burden on your charity? Why, ifwould 


kill me!” 

™ > won't be charity,. Dollyjdo be: reason- 
‘able! ” 

' “Tam! All these: montlis: you lave hated 
ts because we lived liere.. You were glad of 
fatten nei tecnmaaanson Bs Grange. 
“Bvemchildren have their feelfags ! ” 

‘* And their plans, itseems, Pray what do 
_youmeam todo when you leave liere? Have 
you.any-relations whose protectiomyou prefer 
to mine ?”’ 

ee oe 
was & oung. 
think he must have Veun:well off, be- 
T used to mind being poor so much,” 


jae oo have been poor ?” 
en once. I shall goto London, 
Ira, earn my own living. I have 
that anyone can. get work im London, 
}I mean to try.” 

Sir Ira looked at her aghast. With her 
strange fascinating beauty, her utter innocence 
of the world andits wickedness, he shuddered 
at the bare idea of her venturing alone to the 
great metropoli 

“We will talk of that later,” he said, 
gravely. ‘Now Iclaim your promise; come 
downstairs, and let us have our tea.” 

It was served in the small drawing-room. 
Dolly poured it out, using both. hands to lift 
the heavy silver teapot. Sir Ira watched her 
with a load at his heart. Whaton earth was 
he to do with her! 

pe shonlaare like to go abroad, Dolly.?.”” 

“Nol” ' 

‘“‘T wasthinking a year at a goodschool might 
be an advantage to you.” 

“I'd rather earn. my own. livi I don’t 
want ever to bother you again, Sir Ira. I,shall 
go away to-morrow, and then you can for 
all about.me, and. try not.even to rem 
your, father's second wife and. her. low-born 
child.”’ 

“ Do you think itis generous to taunt me, 
Dolly?” he aeked her, reproachfally. 

‘* Do youthink it's generous totry and make 
me.% pauper.on your bounty?” 

She was very wiltul.. Sir Ira thought he had 
never heard a finer description than that.given 
by Lady Vernon of her little daughter. 

‘You loved your wother, I-suppose? ” 

‘* Loved her | ” and Dorothea’s-eyes flashed. 
‘* SirTra, do you dare to doubt it? | wor- 
shipped her.” , 

‘And yet you:seem to takes strange delight 
in crossing her. wishes.” 

y life. ” 


i 


Tae 


V5 eer ae 

‘' What are you doing now 

sT_]" ye fest 

‘“‘ Your mother’s one anxiety. was your fatare. 
If for that she could avercome. her.natural re- 

ugnance to send for me, if wither last 

) me she confided.you to, my care, are you 
showing your affection by refusing every 
of mine for your happiness.and.welfare?”’ 

She. was sobered in-a moment, 

“I daresay you-mean to be kind; but, ob! 
the misery being a pensioner. on. your 
charity.” 


“ And you think I should consider youthat!” 
“ Your sisters would,” 





‘* Mysistera are. uot you!” 
She hesitated. 
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\L know Pm little,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ but 
I feel # just the same.” 

“ What do:you(feel?’’ 

“I'm only yo now. might live 
twenty years; you iw.” " 

You might live seventy, if it came to that, 


I re ne wilh 

‘*L-don’t!” amd,she shuddered. “Well, you 
can’t: wantme to-go omliving on your charity 
for twenty years.’’ 

‘+ My-dearchild,, you, don’t: understand life,” 
said Ira, ‘The probability is you 
wouldn’t live ‘on:my charity;’ as, you call jit, 
six months,” 


She looked interested. 

“You think I:shall.die,then,, Iam sogled, 
You.can't:think: how dreary. and miserable I 
am. without. mamma.” 

Sir Ira. felt fairly. exasperated. with her. 
Why couldn’t- she see his meaning as any other 
girl would have'done ? 

“I do not allude to. your, death!,”’ he said, 
very softly, 

‘* Well; you said) L should. only live six 
months.” 

ok | or ae say in.all probability, you would 


She shook her head. 

‘-L shall never marry anyone,”’ 

* You:don’t know.” 

“ T.am.quite sure.” 

“ tom i ple h be. in.lo 

‘To marry peo ava-to bein love,” went 
on Dolly, in.perféot.ignorance, the facts were 
not:asishe stated them.; ‘' and I.néver mean to 
love anyone egain.” 

Sir Ire looked troubled. 

“ Have you no wish about your own'fature? 
You; talkof earning:your own living. Howdid 
you mean to set about. it?” 

‘*‘I meant to be a governess, If people 
wouldn’thave me to teach their children, I 
should: have gone into ashop.” 

“A shop!” 

“Tt is.quite honest.. I-think I should have 
chosen a florist’s. I should: have been so happy 
among the flowers,”’ 

Sir Ira: knew quite well that any West-end 
florist wonld have her at once, just for 
the attraction her face would be to customers. 
The Baronet registered a resolution not io lose 
sight of his perplexing little maid—at any rate, 
for the present, She was infinitely more 
trouble to him thaw the little child he had an- 
ticipated, and yet: somehow Sir Ira was not 
altogether dissatisfied. with the charge that had 
come te-his. share. 


CHAPTER V. 


Dorotnza Harpy and: Sir Ira Vernon, 
neither of them, ever forgot that.spring evening 
when:they met for thefirst time, The Baronet 
did not refer again to his ward’s future; he 
talked of other things; he told her stories of 
the days when. he and his sister lived at the 
Grange, and listened in his turn to her reeol- 
lections of the pleasant watering-place where 
her childhood had.been , 

“Iwas very angty at first with Sir George 
for wanting to. marry mamma,” she admitted, 
“but I forgave him afterwards, because he 
made me so happy.’ 

, Thea yowdo approve of matrimony, some- 
times 2” 

She. looked. 

_. ‘I sapposeit makes some people happy, but 
if must, be very tiresome. Fancy knowing 
beforehand, that, however long you lived, you 
must. speod your days with one person |!” 

“ But if you loved that one person ?” 

Dolly shook her head, 

“ Leuppose it would be different then, but I 
don't think I:believe much in love;Sir Ira, In 
books, you know, the heroine always feels un- 
hoppy irectly she is in love.” 

* You are quite a philosopher.” 

“ T suppose you think go, too,” said the girl, 
frankly; ‘‘ for mother.told me you had no wife. 
Didn’t you ever want.one, or did she die?” 

‘*T never wanted.oze, Dolly.’” 


Sir Ira hardly relished this questiom 

"As happ: as most people, I expect. Itis 
getting dark, Dolly; ifyou take my advice-you 
will go to bed. A good at rest will sé you 
up again, an@ make you look at things more 
reasonably,” 

He never forgot. ow the girl's blue eyes 
lingered on his face. 

* Good-bye, Sir Ira,’ she said, in her sweet, 
musical voice ; ‘I think you have tried to be 
kind to me ; you have-Kept your promise tomy 
mother.” 

“T will Keep itnow and always,” he answered, 
gravely. ‘From this night forward, Dolly, 
ana! happiness shallbe my care, Goodnight, 
my dear.” 

Before she was aware of his intention he-had 
stooped and Kissed‘her on tlie forehead. She 
answered nothing; she never reproved him for 
the caress, but a vivid crimson dyed her face; 
and without a word she hastened from the 
room. 

Left alone, Sir Ira threw himself on the sofa 
|and tried to'solve the problem. He had assured 
Dorothea her future should be his care—he 
meant it so to be; but how he was to form #& 
home for a grown-up young lady in no wise 
related to him puzzled his utmost gone 
If only his sister Isobel had been a different 
sort of a woman the matter would have-been 
easy enough; shé could have received the 
orphan, and a liberal allowance from hitself 


punished Dolly for her mother’s audacity in 
wedding Sir George, No, whatever happened, 
that was clearly out of the question. 

After all, the best plan would be to leave the 
young lady at the Grange, at least for the 
present, and engage some gentlewoman of 
refinement and education to act as her‘com- 
panion and chaperone. It was nota very satis- 
factory arrangement, but it was probably the 
best-he could make;.and with that’ reffection 
Sir Ira went to bed, to have his dreams 
haunted by a little figure, with a pair of dark 
blue eyes and golden hair, floating round her 
like a veil. 

It was late when he went to bed—asa natural 
consequence it was late when he awoke. The 
dining-room clock pointed'to ten when ke went 
downstairs.to breakfast. Hesaw the table was 
laid for two, so he decided Dolly, like himself, 
had been dilatory: 

It was a lovely April morning; the soft 
spring breez3 came in through the open 
window, the sweet spring sunshine flooded the 
room with. brightness, Sir Ira thought he 
had néver seen the apartment look so in- 
Viting, 

‘There were no men‘servants at the Gr: 
none had been needed by ths late Lady 
Vernon, The lodge-kceper performed such 
Offices as were beyond the maids. Mrs. Hilt 
herself had waited upon Sir Ira the day 
before, so he was not surprised to see her 
enter in auswer to his bell. 

“Will you tell Miss Dolly I am waiting 
breakfast?” Tien, as he noticed the old 
woman’s troubled face, “is there anything the 
matter ?’’ 

“ She is gone, Sir Ital” 

‘*Gone! who?” 

He felt too sure of the answer, but he would 
not believe the fear that had come to him. 
‘(Miss Dolly, sir! I did not send to call 
her until a few minutes ago, aud then I found 
slié was not in her room,” 

‘“ She has gone for a walk, perhaps! ”’ 

‘*No, sir;, her bed has not been slept in, 
and her room looks as if she had been pack- 


ing. 

“Bie Ira followed the housekeeper upstkirs to 
a small chamber farnished wi great 
simplicity, and looking jist fit to be the abode 
of a young girl. The pretty white bed had 
not been occupied, but drawers were open, 
dresses lay onachair. It was evident a care- 
fal selection had been made of. the orphan’s 
most cherished possessions; probably it had 


would have been all that was required, but'now ; 
this was impossible. Lady Clare would Have ' 


explained the disarray. To him tliat pretty 
room, its innocent confusion, was a 
touching sight; He coulif not’ blame*Dolly ; he 
/understoo so well how her sensitive heart 
shrank from ng benefits from a man 
ishe had learnt to think of as Harsh and 
unfeeling ; but oh! how he‘ wished she had 
_ trusted Him. 

There was no farewell letter—no line or 
message. Ire remembered ler farewell to 
him the evening before—how'she had sn bsti- 
tuted“ good-bye” for his “ good-night,” Even 
then she had planned it. 

Even ifthe had never seen her it would Have 
pained him that she had put it ont of his 

er to Keep’his promise to her dead mother ; 

ut now that hehad spent «few hours inher 

presence—that he knew what: an innocent 

sweet-faced child she was—the'thougtit of her 

wandering alone in the great wilderness of 
London life was terrible to him. 

He turned to Hill for comfort. 

© Surely you Have some clue?” he said, 
testily. ‘Ofcourse you know the adiitesses 
of sotne of Lady Vernon's friends?” 

The housekeeper shook her head. 

“IT don’t think she had any, sir.’* 

“Nonsense |” 

“My lady never wrote to anyone, 10 one 
ever came to ree her; slie and Miss Dolly 
were.just the whole world to each other.” 

“There must be someone!” cried Sir Ira, 
hotly. “She couldu’t run away onless she 
liad the hope of finding a friend somewhere. ”’ 

But Mzs. Hill opined that the dear young 
lady was too upset to think of that, Am hour 
later she brought her master the‘news that 
the fugitive had been recognized atthe railway 
station, and that she had taken # third-class 
ticket for London. Sir Ira left for the 
metropolis by the next train. 

He drove straight to his lawyer's, and con 
fided the facts of thecase to the senior partner, 
a shrewd, business-like man, wlio had: served 
the Vernons for many years: 

Mr. Ball listened attentively. 

‘‘Tt’s easily explained,” he said, at once: 

‘** There is a lover‘at the bottom of the young 

lady’s flight.” 

“*T am certain you are mistaken.” 

‘ se Ball laughed; he really could not 
elp it. 

“Tt would be the most natural thing ia ‘the 
world, Sir Ira!” 

“ ‘You have not seen her.” 

“Pardon me, Fhave Had that pleasure. I 





had the honour of being at your father’s mar: 
riage with Mrs: Hardy, Tf the little girl who 
was introduced to me‘tlien as\Miss Hardy has 
in soy way fulfilled the promise of‘ her youth, 
I sliould say tliere never was'a face more: sal: 
culated to win love and lovers.” 

“She is very besutifal! ” admitted Sir Ira ; 
‘* but she is a child, Ball, a perfect child’ 

“‘ T will institate every inquiry, Thematter 
shall be thoroughly investigated, so that you 
have no need to reproath yourself with not 
having done all thatis possiste.” — 

The Baronet looked’ at him haughtily. 

“You had better understand me, Bull: 
don’t want Miss Hardy fonnd from og 
idéa that I aur responsible-for her flight. I 
want her found because | regard her as wseacred 
trust ftom her mother.” 

‘*' Those trusts are inconvenient sometimes,” 
said the lawyer, blandly. ‘I really think the 
young lady has relieved you of a very uncom- 
fortable responsibility by running away.” 
‘‘The young lady,’ cried the Baronet, 
angtily, ‘is too pure and innocent'toknow the 
dangers and sorrowa she may Have to ettcoun- 
ter in her flight, Thank Heaven, if’ she is an 
orphan she is not friendless, I stall grudge no 
money, no expense, to ‘find’ Lady Vernon’s 
daughter, whom I regard in the light of a 
younger sister.” 

‘* Your sentiments have changed, Sir Ira !”’ 
It was impossible not to see a tinge of: sar- 
casm in Mr. Ball’s manner, impossible mot to 
observe, for some reason or other, he was any- 





been.a hard task to her to decide what to take 





“ And you are happy ?” 


‘and what to leave. That was how Sir Ira 


thing but.friendly to Dorothea Hardy. z 
“T think,” said the Baronet, rising; with 
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stately pride, ‘‘I have made a mistake in 
coming A stranger would better have 
understood my anxiety; a stranger would not 
have dared to insinuate the loss of an orphan 
girl I was bound to protect and care for could 
be in any way a subject of relief to me.” 

Mr. Ball felt he had gone too far. 

‘* Well, 7 have no cause to think favourably 
of the young lady, Sir Ira; but, of course, I will 
do my utmost to farther your wishes.” 

“I don’t suppose your opinion will affect 

i y I inquire howshe offended 


** Offended is, perhaps, too strong a word !”’ 
said the lawyer, affably. “You may remem- 
ber upon the occasion of your father’s death 
several communications passed between you 
and his widow, through us.” 

‘*T remember perfectly #’ 

‘‘T could not always spare“the time to go to 
the Grange myself; my son was, therefore, my 
re tative.” 

ir Ira fairly loathed Mr. Ball, junior, whom 
he always described as a conceited cad. He 
was quite prepared now for the cause of the 
lawyer’s aversion to Mies Hardy. 

“ David is naturally impressionable, and, 
ane caught by Miss Hardy’s pretty face, 

e ” 


“ a her by offering to marry her, I 
snp 

‘It was no insult,” said the lawyer, stiffly. 
“ My son is heir toan ample fortane, the young 
lady is penniless. She treated his offer with 
the basest ingratitude, and Lady Vernon wrote 
me a very erg gd letter, requesting mein 
future to hold all business communications 
with her through the post. She was rude 
enough to say her daughter’s youth should 
have protected her from my son’s persecution. 
; A apa used the word persecution, Sjr 

a ’ 

“T have no doubt it wasdeserved, Mr. Ball. 
We think very differently on this matter ; and 
as it does not do for a man and his lawyer to 
hold contrary views, I will thank you to send 
all the papers relative to my estate to me at 
once, with your bill to the ensuing quarter!” 

‘*He must want to marry the girl himself,” 
said the crest-fallen lawyer, when the door 
closed upon Sir Ira. “ Impertinent little bag- 
gage; as though my son wasn’t much too good 
for her.” 

“ Hateful parvenu!” muttered Sir Ira, as 
he walked downstairs. “Fancy that wretched 
David daring to lift his eyes to Dolly, poor 
little girl. Why she must have been a mere 
child then—only sixteen. Well, I shall find 
you some day, Dolly, if I spend my fortune in 
the attempt. I only pray it may be before 
sorrow and care have dulled the brightness of 
your blue eyes. Ah, little girl, you would 
have done better to trust me, I think I could 
have made you happy!” 

And it never dawned on him his interest in 
Lady Vernon's daughter was other than that 
of a sober, middle-aged guardian or elder 
brother; he never suspected that just as the 
mother had stolen his father’s heart, so Dolly’s 
blue eyes had conquered his own, and that the 
strange, restless longing which troubled him 
was neither compassion, pity, nor generosity, 
bat simply and solely the passion he had so 
long foresworn—the sentiment he had declared 
. my not in his nature to feel—in a word, 

ove 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tur Lady Marguerite Yorke was truly happy 
in her engagement, after all her fears and 
doubts of being married for her money. To 
mest with an open generous nature like 
Ronald Thorne’s was trae delight. Sheloved 
her soldier-lover with all the intensity of a 
heart which has found but few on whom to 
spend its affection. She knew that he was 
true, that if some wondrous chance had snd- 
denly deprived her of her fortune his tender- 
ness is have been just the same—unchanged 
and unchangeable, 

They were to be married in July; their 





courtship, therefore, would last little over 
three months. Marguerite told him it was 
far too short for an engagement, but in her 
heart she was not sorry that she would so soon 
be his for ever, Even as it was she knew she 
would miss him sadly when he returned to 
Woolwich jand, from being constantly with her, 
his visits grew comparatively rare. 

He was to rejoin his regiment the very day 
on which Sir Ira Vernon quarr with his 
lawyer, and through some formality of drill 
or review he had to put in an appearance at 
a wonderfally early hour. It was barely nine 
when he came to bid his fiancée farewell. 

The girl looked up at him with tears gleam- 
ing in her soft eyes. 

** Ronald, I shall miss you so!” 

He put his arms rouaod her. He pressed her 
to his heart, and told her again and again how 
he, too, felt the parting, and;then he spoke of 
that glad joy-day which should unite them for 
all time. 

Marguerite smiled and blu-hed. 

After all, when she was so happy she could 
afford to spare him to his profession for a little 
time. 

“ Bat you will write to me?” 

‘*Can you doubt it? And I shall come and 
see you too. Daisy, my queen of flowers, don’t 
you know you are all the world to me?” 

He ki her once more, and slowly un- 
folded his arms from about her. A minute 
more ani Marguerite was standing alone at 
the window watching the retreating figure of 
her lover. 

She did not cry or sob. She seemed out- 
wardly very calm. Her cousin, Mrs, Melville, 
was visiting her husband's relations prior to 
her departare for India; and so, bat for her 
quaniign and his wife, Lady Marguerite was 

one. 

Mrs. Asherton wai a kiad, well-meaning 
woman, but she had never managed to under- 
stand the young heiress. 

** You will be dall now !” she said, affection- 
ately, when she came in and found her ward 
alone. “We must try and find some nice 
young friend to come and stay with you.” 

Daisy shook her head. 

“I don’t want anyone, thank you, Mrs, 
Ashertop. I am quite happy.” 

The elder lady smiled. 

‘*But Mrs. Melville will soon be leaving us, 
and I am not much of a companion for a young 
girl like you. Remember, Lady Marguerite, 
if you think of anyone you woald like to ask, I 
shall be delighted to welcome her.” 

‘*I think you spoil me,dear Mrs, Asherton.” 

She sat on, half lost in a day-dream, half 
thinking of her lover, and travelling with him 
in imagination the road that lay between Lon- 
don and Woolwich’; and so three hours passed 
swiftly enough. It was almost lunch time when 
a servant entered, 

“A young lady is asking tosee you, Lady 
Marguerite! My mistress thought you would 
not like to be disturbed, but she was s0 
anxious that [ was sent to tell you.” 

Daisy opened her eyes. In all London she 
knew no girl sufficiently intimate with her to 
call in this unceremonious fashion, 

“Who is it, Simmonds?” 

‘*T don’t know, my lady.” 

‘*Itisalady!” 

“ Oh yes, my lady ; she is very young, and she 
seems tired ont, asif she had come from a 
great distance. She said she was quite sure 
you would see her, but she would not give her 
name.” 

Daisy’s curiosity was aroused. 

‘* Show her in here, Simmonds!” 

Another moment and there entered a girl 
almost three years younger than Marguerite 
—a child with dark blue eyes, masses of gold 
brown hair, and the sweetest, saddest face 
you could picture. She went straight up to 
the heiress. : 

“Oh Daisy, dear!” she cried, in a voice half- 
choked by sobs. ‘Do tell me you haven't 
forgotten me, and you'll love me sfill, forI am 
80 miserable.” 

“Why it’s Dolly, my own little Dolly, 


Darling how did you find me? I’ve been want- 
ing you so, Dolly. As soon as my aunt 
died, and I could do as I liked, I wrote to you 
and dear Mrs, Hardy. I wanted you to come and 
live with me, but my letter came back to me, 
You had gone away, and noone quite knew 


where.” 
But Dolly did not answer. She was clinging 
to Marguerite, as though to implore her . 


‘** You'll love me just the same,” she ed. 
“‘ You’re so rich, and I’m only Dolly.” 

“ [shall always love dear. Where's dear 
Mrs. Hardy? Pag *t she come too?”’ 

** Bhe’s gone to ven,” sobbed Dolly. “ l’n. 
all alone, but I mean to earn my own living. 
That’s what I’ve come to London for, only I | 
thought you’d let me stay with you a little 
first. London seemed so much than I 
thought, and stared at me so. L 
seen your long sa a Court Guide, 
and it seemed to come suddenly into my head, 


ry 
had she requited him? It seemed to Dolly she 
had treated her an very badly. 

“T’d better tell youeverything,” she said, peni- 
tently. “ Daisy, mamma died only one ago 
and Tee done heaps of wrong things already.’ 

For all answer, Daisy kiesed her, 4 

“We were very poor after you went,” said 
Dolly, frankly “At last we had to let rooms, 
juet like common ple, and a gentleman 
came and loved mother, He married her, and 
spate oot just as happy as he could, and then 
he died.” 

“ Poor Mrs. Hardy ! ’ said Margaerite, “ that 
was very dreadful for her.” 

“ We lived on in his old home,” continued 
Dolly ; ‘‘ it was mother’s for her life, When she 
knew she was dying she sent for her stepson, 
and asked him to see to me, but he had treated 
mother horribly, and I didn’t want to be kept by 
him, so I ran away.” 

Marguerite put one arm round her. 

“You shall be my dear little friend and 
companion, Dolly, I have such news for you !” 

‘Don’t!’ said Dolly, tragically ; “if you 
mean you're going to be married. I hate 
people who do that.” 

** But you won't hate me, little one!” 

“ Perhaps not who is it?” 

‘*His name is Ronald ;Thorne; he is an 
officer, and the noblest man in the world!” 

‘You used to say you'd never marry any- 
one, that you and I might always live to- 


gether.” 

“ We'lllive together just the same. I know 
you'll love Ronald.” 

“I shall not?” 

* Yes, you will; heand I will take great care 
of you until——” 

“ Until what?” 

“ You find a Ronald of your own.” 

Miss Hardy shook her head with great 
dignity. 

‘tT never shall. I don’t approve of love,” 

* Wait till you've been tried! ” 

“TI have been tried,” majestically, “more 
than a year ago. Oh! Daisy, he was so 
horrible.’’ 

Mra. Asherton joined the conference. The 
rich, childless widow was delighted with 
Dolly’s pretty face, and welcomed her eagerly. 
She accepted Daisy’s account that her little 
friend had lost her mother, and come in her 
loneliness to seek out her old playmate. Lady 
Marguerite purposely left ou’ all mention of 
the cruel stepson—she rather thought Dolly's 
story more attractive without him. 

Then began halcyon days for the preity 
fugitive. Mrs. Asherton ted her, Daisy 
treated her as adear younger sister; and even 
Ronald Thorne, who was rather disposed to 
be jealous of her, relented at the first sight of 
her blue eyes. 

True, she mourned for her mother ; trae the 
loyal childish heart could not forget that 





beautifal dead mother ; but remembering those 
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who have loved us is not all pain; and Dolly 
was far from unhappy in London. As the weeks 
wore on she grew a little curious as to how 
‘her gaardian was taking her absence. She had 
‘never told Marguerits his name the latter had 
no idea of alithat name meant to Dolly, when 
she said one day carelessly to her fiancé, — 

“ Where is Sir Ira? I never meet him any- 
-where. Surely heis not ill!” 

‘* He’s worse—he’s worried.” 

*“ But I thought he was so rich.” 

“* $0 he is! Money troubles are not the only 
-ones, my darling.” 

“ And hecan’t be in love!” 

“TI believe he is.” 

Miss Hardy deliberately got up and crossed 
‘the drawing-room on her way to her own 
chamber, Arrived there she sat down and'oried 
as though her heart would break, she had not 
the least idex why—only she was miserable. 

She‘remembered Sir Ira’s handsome, earnest 
face, his deep musical voice, the tenderness of 
his smile, and (this last with a burning blash) 
the caress he hadj imprinted on her brow. 
Somehow Dolly did not like to think of any- 
-one else having a regret to his caresses. 

Poor little Dolly! she had been used to be first 
all her life, and she was first with no one now, 
Daisy loved her, but she was nothing to Daisy 
when Ronald Thorne was by. A great longing 
came over her, that someone might love her as 
Mr. Thorne did Daisy. Somehow it occurred 
to Dolly she had made a mistake in leaving 
the Grange on that bright April morning—that 
Sir Ira’s charity would have been no grievous 
yoke after all. 

Marguerite came in search of her. Mr, 
Thorne had departed, and so his betrothed 
hadleisureto remark the tear-stains on her little 
friend’s pretty face. 

‘Is there anything the matter, dear?” 

“ Notbing !” said Dolly,'mendaciously ; “only 
I think I’ve got a headache.” 

Meee: e would hive been nearer the 


t . 

Some days after Sir Ira called, but Dolly 
did not see him. She heard after he looked pale 
and careworn. 

“I think Ronald is right, and he must bein 
love,” commenced Daisy when he had gone, 
“ only I can’t imagine anyone’s refusing him. 
He is very proud and stately, but I think he 
would be all tenderness to a girl he loved,” 

Dolly has had some experience of his tender- 
>ess in a girl he did not love, but she did not 
relate it for Daisy’s benefit. 

The little fugitive had been provided by 
Daisy with everything suited to her deep 
mourning. She never went into society; she 
rarely appeared when there were visitors at 
home, but she often drove with Marguerite. 
She loved the open-air, and this was her 
greatest pleasure, 

She wasin the carriage alone one after- 
noon; if had conveyed Mrs. Asherton and 
Lady Marguerite to a garden party, and Dolly 
had’accompanied them just for the drive. They 
were within a few yards of home when one 
of the horses took fright, and rushing fran- 
tically along broke the traces, and overturned 
the carriage. 

For one instant Dolly felt a sharp, keen pain, 
then all was unco ess. She knew no- 
thing more until she found herself on a sofa in 
Marguerite’sbedroom withthe heiress, and Mrs, 
Asherton bending over her, while in the back- 
ground hovered the maid, and a grave, elderly 
gentleman, whom she felt dimly was the doctor. 

She opened her eyes, 

‘* What is the matter?” 

“You have been very ill,” said Marguerite, 
dently. * Drink this, dear, and try to keep 
quiet {” 

She drank the draught and sank back in a 
dreamlessslamber. When she awoke it was 
wee daylight, and the maid was sitting by 

e 


r. 

‘I feel so strange,” said Dolly; “my head 
aches, and I seem to be just getting well of a. 
Jong illness?” 





not kifled. Sir Ira Vernon saved you at the 
risk of his own life. They say it was one of 
the bravest things ever done |” 

“ Daisy,” said the invalid later that day, 
when she was alone with her friend, ‘‘is it 
quite true?” 

‘*T3 what true?’’ 

“ That Sir Ira saved my life!” 

**Qaite. Oh, Dolly, why didn’t you tell me 
Sir Ira was your mother’s stepson?” 

“IT couldn’t, somehow. Is he very angry?” 

“Who? What about?” 

“Sir Ira. With me for running away.” 

‘* He seems too happy to be angry with any 
one just now, Dolly. If Ronald is right, and 
he is really in love, I should say the lady had 
relented and promised to marry him.” 

“AbI” 

It was strange how, after that, Dolly never 
seemed very anxious to make haste and get 
well. She was a very obedient invalid—she 
did just what they told her, got up when they 
wished it, went to bed when it was recom- 
mended—only she made no eff srt to get well. 
It really seemed as if she did not much care if 
she died or not. 

You must rouse her,’ the doctor said to 
Marguerite and Mrs, Asherton. “This de- 
pression is not natural in one so young. She 
has a very delicate constitution; and if a 
change does not take place soon for the better 
I fear the shock she has received will throw her 
into a decline,” 

After that Daisy grew peremptory; she 
insisted that Dolly should be dressed, and laid 
on the sofa in the drawing-room every after- 
noon. Generally she sat there herself; but 
one day, three weeks after the accident, Ronald 
Thorne had come unexpectedly to take her for 
a drive, and at Dolly’s own entreaty she 
deserted her post as nurse. Mrs. Asherton 
was engaged with company in her own sitting- 
room, 80 Dolly was alone, 

About a quarter of au hour after Mar- 
guerite’s departure a tall, handsome man 
knocked at the door, and asked to see her. 
The porter recognised him at once as Sir Ira 
Vernon, and knowing him for the intimate 
friend of his young lady’s betrothed, made no 
difficulty about admitting him, assuring him 
his mistress was in the drawing-room. 

John was an admirable domestic, but he had 
been absent at dinner when Marguerite and 
her lover passed through the hall, so that he 
had not the slightest idea he was misleading 
the visitor. 

‘*T know the way,” said Ira. ‘I will go up 
alone.” 

And as he slipped half-a-sovereign into the 
porter’s hand, the Jatter let him have his 
whim. Sir Ira had come resolved to confide in 
Lady Marguerite, and to tell her that Dolly 
was no longer to him the little wistful child 
who had refused his kindness, but the one 
woman in the world he wanted for his wife. 

His joy at recognising her in the Asherton 
carriage, his agony at perceiving her danger, 
had taught him his own secret if those 
despairing weeks, in which he sought her co 
vainly, had not done it already. At first he 
had been so full of delight at finding her he 
had had no room for sorrow; but as day after 
day passed, and was always refused a sight of 
her—the refusal arising solely from her deli- 
cate state, could he only have known it—he 
determined to confide in her friend. 

He opened the drawing-room door and went 
in, Oh, how it reminded him of that Sunday 
at the Grange, barely three months before ! 
One glance and he knew that Lady Marguerite 
was absent ; the little figare on the large couch 
was his darling. 

He went up to her and took her hand; the 
white, wan face quite upset all his plans of 
a grave, brotherly greeting. Before he knew 
what he was about he was kneeling by the 
side of the sofa. 

“Dolly, Dolly, what has changed you so?” 
*“T’ve been ill,’ said Dolly, feebly. “Do 
you mean I’m so bad they’ve sent for you to 





The maid smiled. 
“Its just a mercy, Misi Hardy, you were 


say good-bye to me?”, 
Poor Ira! he felt a stange pain at his heart. 





‘* My dear child, how can you think so?” 

* T don’t think I should be sorry,’ she said, 
slowly. ‘‘ Daisy is very, very kind, you know; 
but she’s got Mr. Thorne. She doesn’t really 
want me.” 

‘*You jealous little thing!” 

He was stroking her golden hair, much as 
though she had really been the little child he 
once expected to find her. 

‘Were you sorry,” she asked, ‘‘ when you 
found I was gone, or did you think it a happy 
release ? ” 

‘I have been seeking you ever since ; it 
was the greatest relief I ever felt when I saw 
you in Mrs. Asherton’s carriage,” 

“ Then you recognised me?” 

“ Was I likely to forget you?” 

“You needn’t say that. I know I treated 
you very ungratefally; but you needn't tell 
me you hate me so you couldn’t forget me.” 

‘I did not mean that,” 

‘Well, I have had my own way,” with a 
strange, heavy little sigh ; ‘‘ but I have often 
thought I ought to have written and told you 
I was well and cared for. Since I’ve been ill 
I’ve fancied, somehow, I’d like to hear you say 
you forgive me.”’ 

“ There’s nothing to forgive, child,”—but, 
oh ! how hoarse his voice was. ‘ It was natural 
you should prefer living with Lady Mar- 
guerite,’’ 

‘*And you are going back to the Grange 
soon—the dear old Grange !’’ 

‘*T shall never go back to it.” 

‘* But- you will take your wife there—you 
must. Lady Vernon couldn’t live anywhere 
but the Grange.’’ 

‘* There will never be a Lady Vernon while 
I live. I think I share your distaste for 
matrimony, Dolly. Have you got it still?” 

There was a dimness about her blue eyes. 

“Tt makes some people happy. Look at 
Daisy—how she loves Ronald, and he her!” 

** But you never mean to love anyone?” 

‘¢ No.’ 

‘Nor I, though you have taken it so firmly 
into your head there is to be a Lady Vernon, 
I shall never bring one to introduce to you.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

** Perfectly.” 

“Do you know I think I'm glad?” said 
Dolly, wistfully. ‘Somehow I couldn’t bear 
to think of anyone else at the Grange.” 

A strange impulse moved him. 

‘*Shall I give the Grange to you, Dolly?” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt is your home,” 

‘* Bat it might be yours too, I meant it to 
be; when I came down there last April I 
never had any other thought than to make a 
home there for my little adopted sister.” 

“T think I'd rather not. You see,”’ said the 
girl, half sadly, “‘ you might change.” 

“T am not given to change.” 

“Ah! bat you might some day—you might 
bring home a wife, and if she did not like me 
I should lose my home again!” 

“Or you might take a husband.” 

“TJ shall never do that—never ! ” 

** Are you thinking of Mr. Ball? All men 
are not like that insufferable cad.” 

‘tT wish I had been your sister, really,” said 
Dolly, with a tear in her blue eyes, 

“Tam very glad you are not.” 

“T could have stayed with you always then,” 
she went on slowly ; ‘“‘ and if you married ever 
so your wife couldn’t have seni me away. 
Besides, however horrid or nasty J was, you’d 
have had to put up with me then !’’ 

“Dolly, I ask nothing better, sweet, than to 
put up with you all my days. Dolly, my little 
wandering child, give up your independent 
roving, and let me take you home.” 

The girl hesitated. 

‘“ For always?’ she asked him. ‘“ Don’t you 
think you’d get tired.” 

“Don’t you understand?” he said, gravely. 
“TI am asking you to swear to love me while 
your life lasts—I am begging you to accept my 
love and devotion until my life’s end.”’ 

Dolly shuddered. 
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“Tt sounds so solemn—just like the marriage 
service.” 

“Phat is it. Don't you understand, little 
one? There is only one way now in which I 
could take you to the Grange—only .one rela- 
tionship you can fill to me—that of a dear 
wife!” 

Dolly drew away her hands. 

“Tt is just as though I ‘had asked:you to 
marry me.” ‘ 

“T should be very much obliged to you if 
you had, then I should feel ture of my 
happiness.” 

“ Would it make you happy, really ?” 

‘*So happy that I would forgive-you all the 
sleepless nights and anxious days you. have 
cost me. Dolly, I cannot bear trifling. Iam 
almost thirty, and you are my first love. If it 
is all in vain say so, and I will never see your 
face-again.”” 

For all answer she took his hand, and 
pressed it to ber lips. 

“T couldo’t spare you!” she said, wistfully. 
“Somehow, I think I*have wanted you all 
these months.” 

‘‘And I you. Then it issettled—my little 
ward is to be Lady Vernon.” 

His arms were round her, and Dolly gave 
herself up to the sweetness of that embrace only 
when Ira would have pressed lover's'kisses on 
her lips, and now she turned away her fase. 

“It is my right,’ he-whispsred. “Don't you 


> know you have given yourself to me?” 


“T haven't |!” retorted Dolly. “I only raid 
you were not to go away.” 

‘“*T can’t stay if lam not tohavemy rights,” 
then the face was no longer averted. ~‘I bad 
not so much difficulty last time I ‘held you in 
my arms.” 

‘* You never——” 

“I did—I brou, ht you home the day ofthe 
accident—I carried you strained to my heart 
as its dearest treasure ; I kissed you again and 
again, though I had little hope then you would 
ever live to return my caresses,” 

“I think it was very mean of you, when I 
eould not help myself.” 

“T think it was very generous,” retorted Sir 
Ira. “I gave you what I feared you would 
never consent to repay.’ 

A long, long silence, broken at last by Dolly. 
_ “You won't tell.anyone, will you?” the last 
in & very coaxing tone. 

“T ghall, every one,” returned Sir Ira, 
triumphantly ; ‘I couldn't keepmy happiness 
to myself. Besides, I shall want a great)many 
witnesses against you in case you'take it into 
your head to run away again.” 

But she never did; and barely three weeks 
after there wasa quiet wedding in « fashion- 
able London church, and the same evening 
Mrs. Hill weleomed home to the Grange her 
master and his bride—the girl who had ones 
refused to be Vennon’s Wann. 
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Tat Sanday Society ‘is making arrange- 
ments to open ‘the galleries ofthe Seciety of 
British Artists, in Suffolk street, Pall Mali, on 
Sundays. 

Cumprex's Hosrrrats.—Few people know 
the sad cases which come under the notice of 
the surgeons at the North-East Hospital’ for 
Children, in the Hackaey-road, and the East 
London, at High-street, Shadwell. At the 
first-named they had nearly 500 in-patients 
during the year, and some-14,000 out-patients, 
and they have now on the books fifty-four 
little ones, “The secretary earnestly asks for 
aid in the -skape of old liven and clothes for 
the children, who sometimes come ‘here 
wretchedly poor. At ‘the Shadwell establish- 
ment, which is also a di for: women, 
—- have relieved about 13,400 in-patients, 
and 32,000 out-patients, and they had re- 
cently in the hospital twenty-four boys in the 
Princess Mary ward, twenty-three girls in En- 
field ward, and twelve babies in Heokéord. 
Oid linen ‘and old clethes are most:urgently 
needed here, 





WHICH WAS THE HEIRESS ? 
—o— 
CHAPTER IV. 


‘*Gracz, my love,” Mr. Rainsforth com- 
menced, ‘‘ whose picture is that which you 
wear round your neck ?” 

Grace’s fingers were idly toying with a pearl- 
studded locket worn about her throat on a 
black velvet ribbon. She answered af once, in 
some surprise: 

“That of my uncle, Reginald Rainsforth, 
who died in my infancy.” 

‘* And you, Diana? ”’ said.he, 

She wore-a locket, also, that was the exact 
counterpart of hersister’s; and at her father’s 
words she the spring and looked at 
=e lovely face it revealed with a sort of loving 
pride. 
“My anole Reginald’s wife,’’ she answered 
simply. 

IJ have never spoken to either of you, my 
dears, of Reginald Rainsforth, beyond the 
mere facs that he once existed,’ said Mr, 
Rainsforth, ‘I must speak more fall of him 
now,”’ 

He paused, cleared his throat affectedly, 
drew his haadkerchief across his eyes, and 
continued : 

“I was my father’s only child, the dying 
legacy of my young mother, until my father 
married, twelve yearslater, the wealthy young 
widow of a cousin of his, also named Rains- 
forth, The beatiful widow had a son, also 
by her first husband—a boy of two years, named 
Reginald—your uncle, my children, but nota 


| blood relation, as you see—only akin by mar- 


riage.”’ 

“Bat, papa, what has this story todo with 
those gentlemen’s visit this morning?” .ex- 
claimed Grace, somewhat impatiently. 

Mr, Rainsforth frowned at this interruption. 

“IT shall come to that in. geod.tine,” said.he, 
pompously. ‘* You will kindly permit me, 
Graee, to continue my story in my own way.’ 

Grace flashed angrily, but said no more, and 
the gentleman went on : : 

‘© No ehildren were born of that second mar- 
riage, and ten years later both my father and 
step-mother died of a malarial fever inthe town 


where they then resided, leaviag me the 
guardianship of the boy, inald, who was 
then at college. He,of course, inherited :the 


whole of his*mother’s property, which.was. quite 
considerable. I was then twenty-two years of 
age, had received a mercantile instead of a 
collegi r laps 'on’. ees. comnaes-o & 

wing an perous iness my 
father.” His death left me atthe head of the 
firm, and I did my best:to manage.my money 
and that of Reginald (which was mostly in- 
vested :in our firm) to the best advantage. 
Within a year of. Reginald’s majority.he gradu- 
ated, aod avith oy ag er goa 
a foreign tour. | was young, brilliant, ex- 
eeedingly -hawdsome, and I allowed him a 
generous supply of money. He obtained an 
entrée into the bestaeciety akroad, and ina year 
eloped with the youngest daughter.of an ear], 
who disowned and disinberited her for :her 
disobedienee.”’ ; 

Mr. Raineforth paused and remained silent 
a few minates, as though lost.in some. painful 
retrospection, Hislisteners waited impatient- 
ly. Diana’s dark eyes keaming with interest. 

‘“Pee-yonthfal husband and wife travelled 
over the eontinent for ten months,” 
Mr. Rainsforth ; ‘‘then Reginsld. brought. his 
prize, home, : demanded ‘from me, in. his 
hasty and impetuous fashion, an, immediate 
settlement of bis claims the firm,as he 
was then ofiage, and wished to have the exclu- 
sive control of his money. Alas! a .great 
financial crash within the week had consumed 
his whole investments like a devouring; flame, 
and left-him:penniless, I-had.to tell him the 
truth, but I was not prepared for the wild 
burstof rage with which he, received my ill 
news. He accused me,of villainy and theft. | 
He woul not believe my assertions, refused | 





to aceapt my .proofs, but. swore that I had 
defrauded him of his birthright and appropri 
ated it to. my.own uses.”’ 

Again Mr. Rainsforth paused, pects pee A 
resumed his story, bat it was noti 
that he:avoided the eyes of his listeners, and 
Sd Na Een Oe 
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‘*We were alone in my private office, 
and from abusive language Reginald Rains- 
forth proceeded to blows. Seizing some 
great, heavy. implement lying near, he dealt 
me a blow on the head thatf mae senseless 
to the floor, and thinking, I suppose, that he 
an me, he fled through the open win- 


¢ The wretch!” exclaimed Grace, with a 


er. 
‘© When I came to myself,” said My. Rains- 
forth, in the-tone of. mattyr, ‘‘ my clerks were 
gathered around. trying to restore life in me. 
Mr first inquiry-was for my would-be murderer, 
and I learned thathe had escaped. I would 
gladly have shielded .his name from obloquy, 
at it was:too late. The city and country rang 
with the story, and public.execration crowned 
his name. His.lovely youvg wife went »into 
the wildest hysterics on-hearing the news, and 
that night, amid-her wild ravings of agony, a 
little girl was: bora to. oured name of 
Reginald Raiasforth. Bat bis wretched wife 
never-knew-that.she had a child! She went 
mad from its birth, and was so very violent 
to confine her in a lunatic 
asylum. A few months Jater_her shattered 
mind and broken heart found rest—in the 
vel” 
ag EEE and.bent his head upon 
his hand in apparent deep emotion. mn he 
lifted his head again he looked at Diana 
curiously from under his drooping lashes. 
She was.strangely affeoted Ja igre tragic story. 
Her face had grown very. , her dark eyes 
amed with interest, and two unconscious 
tears were rolling down her cheeks. 
‘+ Wheat became.of the child, papa?” asked 
Grace, carelessly. ‘ 2 
“My wife took the little one,” said Mr, 
Rainsforth, ‘‘ We bad several children of 
our own-to love,and we-adepted this one into 
the tender-brood as one of onr own, Years 
later, when cruel death had taken all but ape 
of our own children, we were glad, indeed, 
that we had kept the poor homeless little 
orphan as a companion for our sole remaining 
girl, though misfortunes overtook and im- 
po us. Noone in the place to which 
we removed, and where my wife died, ever 
knew that.the daughter of. Reginald was 
not our-own by the ties of blood as well as of 
affection. Bat you understand now, my dears, 
that.only one of you.is my daughter—one of 
you is the ag of the man beset geen waese 
pictures pe ave worn aro your nec 


irls to their feet, aud stood 
arg Foinaforth, es if stunned by the 
TX eeealleiens 
Grace v 
‘* Papa,” she exclaimed, excitedly, clinging 


like ons pe to faint, 

one 

Mr. Rainsforth shook his head as he looked 
at.them.both, 

“Yon muat wait .a little, ay dears,” he 
said, in a voice apparently broken with 
emotion. “I will seep. the secret until. to- 
an I want to call you both my daughters 
unt . 

“Oh, Thess Iam not the child of that bad 
and wicked man!” exclaimed Grace, pas- 


wountelye 

Mr. Rainsforth looked at her affectionately. 
“T have told you only the dark side of the 
story yet,’ said. he, ‘ There is.a reverse to it. 
The prond Earl of Waverley—the grandfather 
of one of you, my dears—has been bereaved of 
his remaining children and their desoendauts 
by. the relentless power of death, He is alone 
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imhisold age, with mone to: succeed him save 
distant relatives, and has.at last forgiven poor 
Reginald's wife, and commissioned his friend, 
Mr, Delamere, to-seck heft and restore her to 
her father’s arms. It is too late for her, poor 
creature! bat Mr. Delamere assures me that 
the earl is ready: to give her child the place in 
his heart once filled by her mother.” 

“The granddaughter of an earl !’”’ exclaimed 
Grace, claspieg her hands in rapture. “Oh! 
that makes.a vast deal of difference. I hope— 
L hope itiisI!” 

Diana said nothing. She still clung to the 
back of the chair, listening eagerly to Mr. 
Rainsforth, but smiled a little as Grace turned 
towards her with the question : 

**Don’t you wish it might be you, Diana ?’’ 

* Yes, I ~wish «so,”’ she answered, frankly 
and simply. 

‘But I.am going to be ‘the one!” cried 
Graee, ‘in: passionate excitement. “I 
feel it here |” laying her hand on her breast. 
‘+ T feekthat L.am the lonely orphan of that 
most unfortunate young pair. Is it not so, 
papa?” she cried, appealingly. 

Mr. Rainsforth -stood still, without looking 
at either. He seemed troubled, agitated, 
absorbed in some perplexing thought. 

“Tomorrow! ?’ he answered to Grace’s 
eager urging. ‘ Wait uatil to-morrow, my dear, 
impatient children. Our visitors will return 
in the morning, and I will then present to 
them the granddaughter of the Harl of 
Waverley.” 

(Grace pleaded,:-but she could not shake his 
resolution. He would not reveal the secret 
yet, and both girlaewent away to their-rooms, 


to. tess all night upon sleepless: pillows, 





CHAPTER Y. 


“ Agtnur, mon ami,I presunie there can be 
no question as to which of Mr. Rainsforth’s 
—— you would prefer as the earl’s grand- 


The soft September sunshine sifted goldenly 
down through the overhanging branches of the 
trees thatshadowed the leaf-stre wn mountain 
road where our two friends were Titing on 
horseback towards the home of Mr. Rainsforth, 

‘Sir Harold Meredith’s:remark, made half in 
jest, yet with a spice of earnest, elicited no 
reply for aninstant, savea momentary shade of 
unaccountable annoyance that overspread the 
blonde featares of handsome Arthur Delamere, 

He turned hastily-as Sir Harold repeated the 
query that was half an assertion. 

‘I do not know why youshould takeso much 
‘for granted;”'he said, awith an eir of hauteur 
that was vather ‘becoming than otherwise to 
his finely meulded and aristocratic features, 
“Tam,.not conscious of ‘having indicated any 
preference ofeither.”’ 

“And -yet;” said Sir ‘Harold, laughing, 
‘+though-you disclaim having indicated a pre- 

‘ference, you ‘have betrayed it'to me in what I 
may calla negative way.” 

‘“‘ Explain “yourself,” said the young man, 
‘and his friewd: wondered at the petulance of the 
‘tone in which the words-were spoken. 

‘You remember our conversation the day 
before yesterday, Arthur, when Diana’ Rains- 
forth was climving'the‘bank? You know you 


thought she was ‘an womanly—nay, you ‘even | robe. 


diselaimed all prettiness in her, aud vowed she 
must be'the descendant of some Spanish gipsy. 
Of course I-know that-sueh agirl could not be 
your theice'for Lord Waverley's heiress. Quite 
naturally, then, I draw ‘the inference that 
your « is given ‘to the ‘ fair.one with 
‘the-golden locks.’” 

Arther Delamere ‘flicked away a stray fly 
from ‘bis: horee’s cars, tarniug ‘bis face quite 
away from:hia friend’s view to hide the sudden 
flush that rose over his cheek. 

‘*¥eg, 1eaid some very-rude things then, I 
‘know, he ‘answered, constrainedly, “bot:that 

“was before ‘Diana Rainsforth saved my life, 
remember.” 
’*¥ou wich 46: intimate that-circumstances 


"alter cases” said Sir Harold, pleasantly, 





“Something like that,” was the answer, 
given half reluctantly. 

“Tam glad tohear you admit it,” Sir Harold 
exclaimed, heartily. ‘‘To my mind the little 
dark-eyed Diana is worth twenty of the other 
girl, with her airs and graces.” 

a And yet,” said Arthur Delamere, with a 
slight laugh at his friend’s frankness, ‘we 
cannot but admit, mon ami, that Miss Grace 
would do the honours as the earl’s grend- 
daughter fer more gracefully than the brusque, 
uncultured little rustic Diana.” 

‘That may be -your opinion, Arthur, but I 
am far from admitting it. Wehaveseen Grace 
at her best, but Diama only at her worst, 
barring the dauntless heroism of the act by 
which she saved your life. She heard your 
uncharitable opi of ‘her that day, and I 
can see that shetakes a malicious pleasure in 
appearing:rude and ungracious in your eyes.” 

‘*It may beso,” said Arthur, with a slight 
air of chagrin, while an almost inaudible sigh 
drifted across his lips, 

“T am: sure itis so,’’ said Sir Harold. “She 
dislikes:you,and shows her mind quite can- 
didly. Ladmit that I admire her allthe more 
for that frank exhibition of womanly spirit. 
But ’pon honour, Arthur, should she prove to 
be the earl’s granddaughter, a few years of 
culture will-make cf ‘the little rustic a woman 
so beaatifal and-spirited that you may possibly 
repent having earned'her scorn.” 

Arthur did not answer, save by a quickly 
suppressed sigh. Perhaps he repented it 


a y- 

Sir Harold glaneed at him curiously, ‘but 
could make nothing:of his calm, composed 
countenance. He were his usual expression of 
gravity, commingled with slight hauteur, and 
— no sign of what was passing in his 


min oe 

“One hardly knows what to think of the 
fellow,” Sir Harold said to himself, with a 
slight shrug of the shoulders, .“‘ Does he like 
Grace, or Diana, best I wonder? Well, ‘it 
would be hard:to:say. He is non-committal 
on the subject. Yet I should think hima 
deuced prigif he liked that yain little Grace 
thebest, Why, her whole soul is not bigger 
than a butterfly’s.”’ 

With this brief summary of the beauty’s 
worth, they rode on in-silence, until an abrupt 
turn in the road brought them out upon the 
level plateau upon which Mr. Rainsforth’s 
house: was situated, and they saw that gentle- 
man sitting out on the terrace, and the two 
girls strolling »about the large, grassy lawn 
under the shade of ee trees, otniae 

“A pretty picture!” exclaim r‘Harold, 
involuntarily, as: they reined in their horses. 

It was a pretty picture,as he said. Both 
girla. were dressed in white,-and their snowy 
robes contrasted exquisitely with the green 
grass end the:brilliant eoleurs of the autumn 
flowers that:bloomed laxuriantly around them, 

Graee steod beside a late-blooming rose- 
bush, herwhitearms helf lifted toward:a bad 
at the top, the looce-white sleeves falling back 
and exposing their rounded contour aud) the 
pretty gold bracelets that encircled them. Her 
golden hair was arranged on the top of her 
head in a mass of elaborate puffs and braiils, 
ani pale blue satin ribbons fluttered here and 
there among the frills and laces of her white 


She looked very sweet and innocent in ‘that 
graceful attitude, with smiles ourving her red 
lips: and: a-gentle weleome shining in -her blue 
eyes, and. neither.of the. gentlemen »was blind 
to the-fact:ef her beauty and grace; but their 
eyes rested on‘her only a moment, then turned 
to look at ‘Diana, as stood: beneath a tall, 
stately tree, with the bright autumm “leaves 
flattering down about her and tangling them. 
selves in the long dark tresses that floated 
‘tocher waist, free and: unconfined save 
for a narrow band of scarletribbon. Herdress 
was white, but simple in make aud material, 
and she wore no ornament, save the gold:locket 
on the velvet bandat her:throat. 
Grace’s sunny, welcoming smile »hadno 


refleetion en Diana’s‘faee, Her thin,chifdish § 














features were tinged wiih an unwonted gravity, 
and her large black eyes sparkled with excite- 
ment or expectancy. 

Thus they stood, the blonde and the brunette 
—Grace smiling and beautiful, with a stray 
sunbeam shining on her golden hair ; Diane, 
pale and quiet, with that half-pathetic gravity 
about her, and the melancholy autumn leaves 
falling down on her hair and dress. 

Mr. Rainsforth laid aside the book he was 
reading, and:went down the gravelled path to 
meet his visitors. Grace, perceiving the 
movement, fluttered to his side and linked her 
arm inhis ; but Diana, either through haughti- 
ness or timidity, remained motionless in her 
place, Her dark eyes regarded them atten- 
tively, but that was the only sign by which she 
recognized their presence. She was swayed 
by some strong excitement, her form trembled, 
her cheek paled, and her slim, brown fingers 
played nervously with the pearl-studded locket 
at her throat; but from the slight distance 
betweenher andthe others, she appeared quite 
self-possessed and indifferent, 

Mr. Rainsforth glanced toward her with a 
slight mervous cough, then, drawing Grace's 
— more fondly in his arm, walked on down 

Greetings were formally exchanged, then 
Mr. Rainsforth took Grace bythe hand and 
said, proudly : 

Sir Harold ‘Meredith, and you, Mr. Dela- 
mere, it. gives me much sure to present to 
you Lady Grace, the granddaughter of the Earl 
of Waverley.” 

Inthe midst of the eongratulations that 
followed Diana stole lightly across the spring- 
ing tarfand clasped her:arms round the fair 
neck of the elated heiress, 

“Gracie, dear, Iam very glad you-are going 
to: be-such:a great lady,” she said, kissing the 
‘smooth, peachy cheek. 

Grack drew back from the loving caress of 
the girl she had all along: believed ‘to be her 
sister, and said, with a supercilious air and 
tone : 

“Oh! pshaw! of course I know that that 
speech is all cant. You are-only sorry that 
you are not in my ‘place this minute! And 
now, while!I think of it, you may handmethat 
locket, with my mother’s:miniature, that you 
have wormso long.” 

Hven Mr, Ravensforth; who considered Grace 
perfect.inall respects, drew back aghast at the 
po tea and selfishness of —_ _ 

er, but ‘mo one spoke, & 
silently untied the velvet ribbon around her 
neck, and drew from it :the beautiful locket. 
A quick tear softened ‘her ‘proud, dark eyes as 
she tonehed'the spring and looked at the beau- 
tifulface within. Impuisively she pressed her 
lips upon it,'then shut it-with a snap, and laid 
it in Grace’s hand, 

‘‘ My mother, the daughter of ‘an-earl!” ex- 
claimed Grace, proudly, as she looked at it. 
‘“*T will wear this henceforth instead of my 
father's:pietnre.”’ 

And suiting the action to the word,she put 
in her posket the locket she had worn, and 
»aabstitutedfor it /the one she had taken from 
Diana. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘* Pannon:me, young lady, but will you tell 
mehow you came by thiselocket? ” 

The speaker, a beautiful, sad-eyed ‘woman, 
came -up to.Lady Grace, and touched the 
golden ornament ascher threat: with one taper 
finger ,,whileshe uttered the anxious question. 

‘Phe-seene was <en:the :lawn of ‘an ‘hotel in 
‘Hdinburgh. The Raineforths had -arrived 
there that morning ‘im company with the two 
ae. They were’ on “their -way to 

ndon,;@ecompanied: by Graee. Mr. Rains- 
forth and Diena bad-borneithem. poe apd as 
deen aetna 
pre, rema ere & and'then 
they would separatc—Diana and her father to 
return (to ‘their mountain shome, and Grace, 
vunder convoy of her uew friends, -to seek ‘her 
grandfather’s.stately castle, . 
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It was September, and the hotel and cot- 
tages were still well filled with visitors. 

As Lady Grace and Diana walked about the 
green lawn that began to be lightly sprinkled 
now with bright-hued autumn leaves, the 
blonde and brunette attracted much attention. 
Grace’s brilliant colouring and coquettish 
grace made her beauty noticeable everywhere, 
and D’ana, though unformed and childish, still 
gave such promise of futare perfection in her 
free, proud bearing, and bright, dark eyes, that 
the gazers’ eyes dwelt on her as admiringly as 
they did on Grace. 

As the two girls paused, watching the 
animated throng moving over the lawn, they 
both observed a lady stop short in her solitary 
promenade and regard Grace earnestly. The 
next moment she stepped forward with the 
words we have recorded at the head of this 
chapter : 

‘* Pardon, me, young lady, but will you tell 
ms how you came by this locket? ” 

Both girls drew back in astonishment, and 
stared at the agitated speaker. 

She was a woman in the prime of life, 
deautifal and stately, with finely chiselled, 
aristocratic features, and proud, dark eyes; 
her figare was slender and erect, her face still 
young and untouched by the fisger of time, 
save for a pale, impassioned melancholy that 
brooded changelessly over its beauty. Added 
to this peouliarity was another. The silky 
abundant hair, arr in waving bands 
above her broad, white brow, was a beautiful 
silvery white. Not a single dark thread re- 
mained to hint of atime when those silvery 
4resses had matched in colour the proud yet 
ead dark eyes that rested so wistfully on the 
faca of the beautifal blonde. 

So awed and amazed was Grace by the grave, 
ead dignity of the beautifal stranger, that she 
could not answer insolently, as she was at first 
on the point of doing. She answered after a 
moment's thought : 

“It belonged to my parents, madam, and 
contains my mother’s picture.’ 

** Your mother's picture! ’’ 
looked at Grace strangely and keenly. 


“ Will 
you allow me to look at it?” 


Grace touched the spring and the lid flew | 


' contrast with her sombre, black silk 


uo) 





The dark eyes | 


open. The mysterious stranger leaned forward , 


and looked at the picture it disclosed. 
She saw a fair, flower-like face, dark in the 
eyes and hair, the crimson lips dimpling into 


@ happy smile, the whole sweet face instinct | 
with jyouth and gladness. As she looked, a | 


#sigh—passionate, hopeless, profound—floated 
over the lips of the stranger. 

“ You say this is the picture of your mother,” 
she said, ina tone of incredulity, as she glanced 
from the picture to the fair, blonde face that 
in trath bore no resemblance to the dark-eyed 
mother she claimed, 

Grace flushed reseatfully. 

“ Yes, she was my mother,” she said, coldly, 
«* Why do you ask?” 

‘*What was her name?” asked the lady, 
disregarding the question. 

‘*She was Lady Adeline Broughton, the 
daughter of the Earl of Waverley,” was the 
proud answer. 

The mysterious lady started as if some one 
had struck her a blow. Her beautifal, melan- 
choly face was convulsed with emotion, but in 
@ moment she recovered herself and said, in a 
voice that quivered with uncontrollable ex- 
citement : 

“ Pardon my seeming rudeness, but will you 
tell me your father’s name ?”’ 

There was a moment's silence, then Diana 
stepped forward, for she saw that her cousin 
was becoming so indignant at the stranger’s 
persistency that she would not speak. 

‘‘His name was Reginald Rainsforth, 
madam,” she said, in a soft, low voice. 

_ The lady, who had been regarding the beau- 
tifal blonde intently all the while, turned with 
® start and looked at Diana. Her soft, dark 
eyes ran over the frank, spirited young face 
with its scarlet lips and great, starry dark eyes 
lighting the thin, childish face into beauty. 
A puzzled frown contracted her brows. 





“* My dear,” she said, abruptly, “‘ where have 
I seen you before?”’ 

‘* Nowhere that I am aware of, madam,” 
answered Diana, simply. ‘‘I am Diana Rains- 
forth, Grace’s cousin, and I have lived in the 
highlands ever since I can remember.” 

Grace?” said the lady, inquiringly. 
that the name of this young lady?” 

Diana bowed assent, while her cousin made 
a step forward as though she would move on. 

‘* And she is actually Reginald Rainsforth’s 
daughter?” exclaimed the stranger. 

‘* Yes, madam,” answered Diana, with an 
unconscious sigh. 

“Come, Diana!” said Grace, impatiently, 
pulling her by the arm, “ let us go.” 

Diana was about obeying the imperious 
mandate, and had already taken a few steps 
forward, when the sound of a low cry and a 
heavy fall startled her. She turned back 
quickly and saw that the mysterious lady had 
fallen on the soft turf, and lay there with her 
deathly pale face upturned to the light, its 
marble pallor rendered still more startling by 
dress. 

“Oh, Grace, she has fainted!’ cried Diana, 
running back and kneeling down beside the 
_~ form, ‘Lend me your smelling-salts, 
ease.” 

She lifted the heavy head compassionately 
on herarm, and when Grace came back and 
gave her the restorative she asked for, she 
applied it to the nostrils of the insensible 
woman. A curious crowd began to surround 
them as the dark eyes flashed open with signs 
of returning consciousness. 

“It is Mrs, Mainwaring!” said one of the 
proprietors of the hotel. “We must remove 
her to her cottage. Her health is exceedingly 
delicate.” 

Mrs. Mainwaring put up one feeble hand 
and drew down to hers the tender, com- 
passionate face bending over her. 

* Diana,” she whispered, “ will youslip away 
from your cousin and come to my cottage 
after dark. I wish very much to speak with 
you further.” 

Diana readily gave the promise she asked, 
and the mysterious stranger was borne away 
on the arms of two gentlemen to the cottage 
she occupied. 


“ec Is 





CHAPTER VII. 


Diana had little difficulty in obeying Mra. 
Mainwaring’s injunction to slip away from her 
cousin and come to her cottage after dark. 

Grace was extremely fond of society, and 
directly after dark she assumed her most ele- 
gant evening dress, and descended to the 
spacious hotel drawing-room on the arm of her 
uncle, who was all obsequious attention, while 
she treated him in turn with a condescending 
affability, tinctured with superciliousness. 

Diana excused herself from accompanying 
them on the plea of having no suitable dress 
to appear io, and they readily accepted the 
apology and left her to her own devices for the 
evening. 

When they {were gone she rose and paced 
restlessly up and down the floor of the small 
room. 

“It is strange,” she said to herself, sadiy, 
“how completely papa is wrapped upin Grace. 
He cannot see as I do how scornfully she treats 
us since her sudden accession to fortune.- He 
has always loved her best, always given her the 
best of everything, while I have been counted 
second from first tolast. And it was the same 
with mamma while she lived. And yet I was 
their own child when she was barely a relation, 
and her father had wronged minealso. I never 
thought of it while I believed Grace my sister, 
but since Ivhave known the truth it seems 
strange to me how papa could love her better 
than his own child, and give her the preference 


always.” 
She brushed away a quick- tear from 


starting 
ee re 
a@ chair, it about an 
shoulders. 


“TI will go and see Mrs, Mainwaring,” she 





said. ‘How beautiful she is, and now much 
sorrow she must have known, for her face js 
so sad, and her hair is silvered before its time. 
She acted strangely, but I am sure she is good 
and true and noble. I loved her the minute I 
looked at her beautiful, sorrowfal face.” 

She opened the door, glided throngh the long 
corridor, flitted dowu the stairway into the 
hall among the moving throng of pleasure- 
seekers, then out into the long terrace, and 
down upon the lawn in the chilly September 
moonlight. No one knew her, and no one 
noticed her movements as she went. 

The cottages were some distance from the 
hotel, and set round about the beautiful 
pleasare-grounds in a kind of circle. Diana 
had watched Mrs, Mainwaring when she went 
away that evening and thought sne could 
easily find the cottage she occupied. So she 
harried fearlessly across the lawn, and strack 
in to the path she fancied was the right one, 
her heart beating with a strange pleasure at 
the t hought of meeting the mysterious lady 


ain. 

*¢She paused after a little, and looked up at 
the row of cottages. They were all nearly 
alike, but selecting the one she thought Mrs. 
Mainwaring hsd entered that [evening, she 
opened the little gate, and went up the 3 
to the front door. Pausing a minute to take 
breath, she rang the bell. 

The door opened, the fragrance of a cigar 
floated out on the air, and a tal), hand-some 
young man confronted her. s 

‘Miss Rainsforth ! ” he exclaimed, in a tone 
surprise, ‘ 

““Mr. Delamere!” cried Diana, starting 
back. ‘‘I—excuse me—I have made a mistake. 
I was looking for some one else.” 

She was turning to ran down the steps as 
she spoke, and Arthur Delamere caught up 
hishat andrushed after her with an impetusity 
quite unusual to his ordinary leisurely move- 
ments. ; 

“Miss Diana,” he said overtaking her 
ontside the gate. “Let me accompany you. 
Perhaps I can help you to find the person.” 

‘Pray do not trouble yourself,” she answered, 
coldly, and hastening her steps at the same 
time, ‘‘I am quite able to find her myself, I 
assure you.” 

He half turned on his heel in anger at her 
words, then with a second impulse turned 
back and caught her hand, forcing her to stop 
still in the path. 

* Diana—child!” hs exclaimed, “don’t you 
know that propriety does not sanction this 
solitary promenade by night in a young girl 

ike you?” 


“It is nota promenade,” she impatiently 
answered, ‘‘Iam going to visita lady.” a 

‘I did not know you knew any one here, 
he eaid, still holding her by the hand, though 
she struggled hard to free herself. 

“ Did you not, really ?” she asked, in a half- 
sarcastic tone, annoyed at his persistency. 
“ Well, since you appear so interested in my 
affiairs, Mr. Delamere, I will inform you that 
it is an acquaintance I formed to-day.” 

“ Ah! it was Mrs. Mainwaring,” he said, for 
he,among others,had witnessed the lady’s faint- 

, and seen her revived by Diana’s 
gentle ministrations. “ Her cottage is in the 
next row. I will take you there.” 

“ I prefer to go alone,” she said, impatiently, 
walking quickly on as he realeased her hand. 

A flash crossed his face in the moonlight, 
but he walked on calmly by her side. 3 

“TJ am half tempted to let you go alone,” he 
said, “If it were anybody but you, ‘Diana 
Rainsforth, I would.tarn round and leave you 
after those insulting words! But itis neither 
safe nor proper for you to go alone, andI 
intend to see you safe to Mrs. Mainwaring’s 
cottage, wait for you outside, and take you 
back to the hotel.” : 

‘* You are very rude,” she answered, flashing 
her great black eyes up into his face. “Ido 
not understand why you should take such 
authority over my movements!” 

‘‘ Answer me one Diana. 
father know of this 
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** No, he does not, Mr. Delamere. If be did 
know I do not presume he would care. He is 
totally wrapt up in Grace, and heeds not 
whither I go, nor when I return. I donot 
understand why you, ® mere stranger, should 
assume an authority over me that my own 
father does not care to exercise ! ” 

She looked up at him in the moonlight, her 
small pale face framed in the crimson drapery 
of hershawl, and something inher dark eyes 
went to his heart as she spoke the half-defined 
words.. Mingled with her proud defiance he 
saw ,the and bitterness with which she 
acknowledged her father’s coldness and 


neglect. 

‘Diana, I will tell you why I persist in 
taking care of you.” hesaid abruptly. 

‘Pray do, I am most anxious to know,” 
she said, sarcastically, and without the faintest 
notion of what was coming. 

‘Very well, you shall know,” he said. “ It is 
because I love you, Diana, that I would fain 
guard you, as some precious jewel ; because I 
— — and hope some day to win you for my 

a ” 

If the solid earth had yawned beneath her 
feet Diana Rainsforth could not have been 
more profoundly astonished than she was at 
those words from her com on. She started 
back in amazement, and Delamere saw how 
utterly he had taken her by surprise. There 
was a little ruatic bench at the side of the 
path, under a tall, spreading tree, and no one 
— He took her hand and gently seated 

er. 

“ Sit here one moment, Diana,” he said, ‘‘ I 


must k to you. 
mechanically she obeyed him. Surprise 
had deprived her of her usual ready fore- 
t. 


though’ 

He sat down beside her and took her slim 
hand in both his slender, shapely white ones, 

“Diana, forgive me for startling you s0,” 
he said, gently. “I did not mean to tell you so 
soon, but nowthat the murder is out, I must 
know my fate. Little one, will you love me? 
Will you marry me?” 

She pulled her hand from his clasp, and 
sprang to her feet while her black eyes blazed. 

“No, no, no!” she cried, indignantly. 
**How dare youtalk to me so? How dare you 
atter such a falsehood?” 

“What falsehood?”’ he inquired, in per- 


exity. 

“ That you love me—you—you !” she exclaim- 
ed, scornfally, ‘‘ Do you think I could believe 
you?” 

He looked at the angry girl in amazement. 

* Diana, why should you not believe me? ” 
he said, “ You are beautiful, noble and brave, 
You saved my life, though you would never 
éven suffer me to thank you for that act of 
heroic daring ! And now, Diana, let me tell you 
that the life you saved is worthless to me 
unless you suffer me to devote it to your life- 
jong service. I do love you, and I ask you 
again—will you be my wife?” 

“You think I have forgotten what you said 
about me that day,” she said, scornfully. 
«Bat I remember it, every word, and I know 
you do not want such a wife as the girl you 
derided to your friend!” 

‘¢T was a fool!” he said impetuously. ‘I 
retract every word of it. I beg your pardona 
thousand times for my egregious impertinence ! 
Diana, will you forgive me, and be mine!” 

“No—a thoueand — no!”’ she answered 
turning from him proudly. 

“Ig this your final answer, Diana?” he 
asked, ina quick subdued voice. 

‘* Yes,” she answered coldly. 

“Very well, There is Mrs. Mainwaring’s 
cottage just ahead of us. Go in and make 
your visit. I will wait for you here, and see 
you safe back to the hotel.” 

She turned away silently, and he threw him- 
self down on the rustic bench. 


(To be continued.) 








Have a care for a silent deg and a still 
water, 








A WOMAN OF SPIRIT. 


Hot.yrieip was at its prettiest when Jessie 
Bourne came to live there. The old house, 
with its square, old-fashioned porch, ivy-clad 
gable-ends, and newly-painted window sills, 
glimmered through the emerald freshness of 
the trees. And the ret young bride, stand- 
ing on the rustic bridge that spanned the 
brook, looked up, and drew a long sigh of con- 
tentment, 

**Ob, Charlie, how beautiful this is!” she 
said, softly. ‘‘How happy we shallbe! We 
can walk in the woods and gather wild flowers 
and ferns, and we can row on the river, and 
have readings on the lawn, and sketch all these 
exquisite bits of scenery, and life will be like 
a beautifal dream.” 

Charlie Bourne whistled rather dubiously. 

“ Of course it will, my dear,” said he, “ And 
I’m glad you like the old place But I rather 
think there’ll be something to do besides read 
and row and sketch,” 

The next morning, when Jessie came down 
to breakfast in a white dress, with cherry 
ribbon bars all over it, Charlie looked at her 
in surprise. 

“* My dear,’’ said he, ‘‘if we expect to get on 
> the world you must keep earlier hours than 
t is,’” 

“* Why, it’s only seven o’clock!”’ said Jessie, 
artlessly glancing up at the clock. 

“ Humph!” was the reply. “I daresay 
Dick’s wife at the next farm has been up since 
daybreak.’’ 

“Since daybreak! ’’ echoed Jessie. ‘* Why, 
ber can she possibly find to busy herself 

‘“‘ You'd better ask her,” said her husband, a 
little drily. ‘‘A farmer’s wife can’t sit down 
and fold her hands, unless she wants to ruin 
her husband outright.” 

Jessie looked piteously at him, but she asked 
no more questions, After breakfast, however, 
she put on her little gipsy hat, with its droop- 
ing brim and its wreath of daisies. 

“ Charlie,” she said to her husband, who was 
busy giving directions to his farm-hands. “I 
am going across the meadow to see Dick’s 
wife.” 

Charlie Iooked at his young bride rather 
doubtfully. 

** Are you, pet?’ said he, ‘Don’t be long 
gone then, for there’s plenty to do.” 

Jessie shrugged her shoulders, and tripped 
lightly over the dewy meadow to where the 
pretty bome of her brother-in-law, Richard, 
nestled in # grove of ancient elms. 

“Tf this is life in the country,” said the 
bride to herself, ‘I think I'll go back to 
teaching in London.” 

“Dick’s wife” was summoned from the 
dairy to receive her visitor. She had met 
Jessie before, and welcomed her with a smile 
and a cordial pressure of the hand. 

Then she dropped into a chair, with a hand 
prersed to her side, a pale, wearied, spiritless- 
looking creature. 

“Amy,” said Jessie, ‘tell me what you 
have done to-day, and what you do other days. 
Charlie is holding you up as a model to me, 
and I want to hear what it is that you actually 
have accomplished.” 

Mrs. Dick smiled, 

*“Yes,’”’ she said, they tell me thatIama 
good worker. And I do get along well, though 
Isay it. You seeI rise at four o’clock every 
morning—one can accomplish so much before 
the sun really gets hot. This morning I 
churned twenty —_ of butter, strained and 
skimmed the milk, scalded the pans, fed the 
little pigs, and the young turkeys, and ducks, 
and chickens, and got the breakfast for Richard 
and the men, and tke children.” 

‘Stop a minute,” said Jessie, who had been 
listening with intent eyes. ‘ So Dick has men 
to help him?” : 

** Yes—he always keeps two in summer and 
one in winter,” explained Amy. 





* Then I think you ought to have a woman 
to help you,” argued the bride. 

“It would cost too much,” said Amy, 
solemnly. ‘ Well—let me see, where was 1? 
Ah !—after breakfast I make the beds and 
sweep all the principal rooms, and get the 
children ready for school. Then on Mondays 
I wash ; Tuesdays I iron ; Wednesdays I bake 
and clean; Thursdays I do up fruit and 
pickles; Fridays I clean; and Saturdays I 
bake again and get ready for Sunday, for Dick 
always invites friends to dine with him on 
Sundays, and it is the busiest day in the week. 
And besides, I have all my own clothes and 
the children’s to mend and make; stockings 
to knit, soft soap to make, and——” 

** Oh, stop, stop!” cried Jessie, lifting her 
hands as if in terror. “I don’t wonder Amy.” 

‘*You don’t wonder at what?” said Mra. 
Dick Bourne, in some surprise. 

‘That Dick's first wife died at twenty-six 
and that you, at thirty-six, are following as 
rapidly in her footsteps as can be,’’ cried Jessie, 
ae yy - 

And the spirited young wife, lea’ Mrs. 
Dick in amazement, hurnied away. shi 

Charlie was standing at the old well, in his 
working costume, as Jessie tripped up the 
path. He looked up with a smile. 

“Well, pet,” said he, ‘‘where are you 
going ? ” 

**To pack my boxes,’’ said Jessie, with mis- 
chief sparkling in her deep, soft eyes. ‘*1’ve 
b2en investigating matters, and I don’t like the 
situation.” 

“What situation?” 

“That of maid-of-all-work, Jaundress, cook, 
housekeeper and lady, all rolled into one, at 
the wages of my clothes and food.” 

“ But, my dear,” said Charlie, with a puzzled 
face, “you are talking nonsense. Nobody 
expects all that of any woman.” 

“Don’t they, though?” said Jessie. ‘‘ There’s 
where you are mistaken. It is precisely what 
Dick’s present wife has been doing for him all 
these years; what her first wife wore her- 
self out in doing, and what you are preparing 
yourself to demand of me; but I had a de 
rather go back to teaching,” 

“TI tell you what, Charlie,” she added, ‘‘if 
you will provide me all the servants I need, 
and let me live in my home as its ruling spirit, 
not as its drudge, I’ll remain here; and what is 
more, I’ll make more profit for youout of the 
girls’ labour than ever Dick does with all his 
| pinching and screwing out of his poor wife. 
oa I shall leave Hollyfield Farm to- 

ay.” 

**T believe you are right after all, pet,” said 
Charlie, with an admiring smile. “ Stay with 
us, pet, and you shall see that we know how 
to appreciate you as you deserve.” 

So Mrs, Charlie Bourne stayed, the head of 
an‘efficientjestablishment of stout servant girls, 
who officiated as hands to her own active brain, 
and no place in the neighbourhood flourished 
more than Hollyfield, though its mistress had 
always plenty of time on her hands for her 
favourite occupations. 

“It’s extravagance — ridiculous extrava- 
gance!” exclaimed Dick, when he heard of his 
brother’s new administration of affairs. 

‘“« We'll see how the accounts turn ont at the 
end of the year,’’ said Charlie, quietly. 

And at the year’s end Dick was unable to 
imagine how it was that his brother’s account 
had swelled to’nearly double his ow2. 

“We have lived mach more economically 
than you,” said he, ‘‘ We have kept no lazy, 
wasteful, shirking girls.’’ 

“ Ah!” said Jessie, ‘I have made a profit 
on them; and, besides, you didn’t count the 
doctor's bills while poor Amy lay ill so 
long with rheumatic fever, brought on by 
scrubbing her kitchen floors herself, nor the 
expenses of the nurse who took care of her. 
To be sure, little Amy and Fan did the work 
of the house between them while their mother 
was ill, but neither of them will be strong fora 
year, so heavy was the strain. And next year 
you will ve have undertakers’ bills to 
pay into the bargain.” . 
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**No I won't!” said Diek, resolutely. ‘‘I'll 
try Charlie’s way, and-see if it will brighten 
Amy and the children up a little.” 

“Call it Jessie’s way,” said Charlie, langh- 
ae is the originator of the whole 


o a sensible way, anyhow,” #aid Dick, 
“-whosever it: may be,” 

For bright little Jessie had convertell them 
both. J RB. A, 








PACETIA. 


© Wurtz her mother wastekingafly out ofthe 
hutter, aapnaw asked, ‘Is thatabutterfly, 
mamma? ’’ 


Lavy: “Before I engage you, Ishonld like 
to know what your religion is.”—Cook : * Oh, 
ma’am, I -always'feels it:my duty tobe of the 
same religion-as:the family ‘I’m in.” 

Descrrstne rt ‘Errectrvety.—An Irishman, 
speaking of a relative who was hanged, said 
that he died duringa tight-rope performance. 


‘A moucuz Live :for .your » my 
dearest Tom,” said Kate. 4‘ No, no!” oried 
Fay I'll touch. it not ; I’ve had too:much of 


‘Gor on your husband’s cravat, haven't 
2 Sh castled Am vere Mrs. Bilkins.— 
” Yes,” rs. B.,sadly, “ it’s the only 
‘tie there is between us now.” 

“‘ My daughter,”’ said a pompous olf gentle- 
man, “you must never listen to flatterers.’’— 
* But, papa,” said the young lady, *“ how can 
I téll that they are flattering unless I listen !’’ 


‘Oxz of the critics of a recent opera stated 
that the tenor astonished the andience by 
going to high D, and in response.to an.encore 
went there again—showing that he was.not a 
man of one high D. 

A Douszrun Sxrmuptom.—A mother-in-law, 
not feeling very well,.had sent for the-doctor, 
who soon made his appearance and felt her 
pulse in the presence of her ter’s husband. 
—‘‘Please open your ; hum, « bad 
tongue!” Son-inlaw, aside, to,the doctor : 
Pay: is not «.symptom of disease in her 
case ” 

As a couple of boys were disputing about the 
relative wonders of theirmative.climates, one 
said that he had known the ponds to-he frozen 
over in November, with the thermometer et 
zero, ‘‘Oh !” exclaimed the other,‘ it: would 
freeze anywhere with the thermometer down 
to zero, but where J was:horn.it wonld freezsa 
when the thermometer was up.to forty-five !’” 


A Retort Uncovrrrows.—A young Jaw 
student wrote a tragedy in five acts, founded 
upon early Eoglish history, which -was-per- 
formed out much success. Shortly -after- 
wards he was at an evening party, ‘where a 
young man of his acquaintance did something 
which he considered absurd ; so/he said'to him, 
“That act of yours has mad: you perfectly 
ridiculous,” ‘‘ Excuse me, Mr, I——,” said 
the young man, “ it takes five acts to make a 
man perfectly ridiculous.” 

AN eccentric commercial traveller, well 
known on the road, lately astonished the ostler 
at a.country inn by adtronnng Sims as follows : 
“My lad, extricate my quadruped from the 
vehicle, stabulate him, donate him a sufficient 
supply of nutritious aliment, and when the 
aurora of morn shall again illuminate the 
oriental horizon I will award you a peeuniary 
compensation for your amiable hospitality.’ 


S Hz was 4 Reronter.—He was all unlearned 
in the nomenclature of female apparel and 
adornments, but he had been assigned to a 
fashionable gathering, 


There,” said she, ‘‘that lady has.aplastron.” 
And the next morning ‘the readers of his paper 
were informed that Miss Dash, by aningenious 
arrangement of ribbons and lace,-had succeeded 
in.effectually concealing the porous plaster she 
was obliged to wear. . 


A lady feiend who. 
was present attempted to instruct him— '! 





A woman’s idea of recklessness is crossing & 
field in:which- a cow is feeding. 


A woman, by the name of Charity, struck 
her husband over the head with a boot, and 
— near ‘killing him. «Oharity begins at 

ome. 


Pat says that if men could only hear their 
own funeral sermons and read their own head- 
stones, there would be no living in the world 
with them. . 

A sovsexzersR asks, ‘‘ What is the sim- 
plest way to keep jelly from mouldingontop-?’’ 
Shutia boy up:in the pantry for. few minutes, 

A tawyer remarked that ‘truth was ‘his 
‘popular star; and another ‘replied, * Yes, ‘his 
ba did keep the truth about-a'billion miles 


Tue QuesTioner QuestTiongp,—-Board-schoo! 
Visitor (examining scholar): “Where is, the 
north pole?” “I don’t. know sir.” -““Don’t 
Know! Are you not ashamed that you sap By 
know where the.north pole.is?”’ «Why, iir, 
if Sir John Franklin and Dr. Kane and Captain 


Nares and Markham couldn’t find it, how ing 


shonld I know where itis?” 

The Empress Hugenie is credited:with saying 
& saucy thing to Plon-Plon, the unlacky prince 
who not long ago published a manifesto in 
Paris. On his-retarn from Corsica, where:he 
had delivered an imprudent spesch, he'saidito 
the Empress: “Fair cousin, I bring you my 
head.” ‘“ Do you sant ;medo put: biainsiinto 
4t?’said Eugenie, in reply; ‘Whereupon’. the 
prince made this bow, reti vesigned adlthis 
employments, and ordered his yachto -he,put 
in sailing order. P 


‘When thelate Mr. Erskine Wemyss, of 
Wemyss.Castle, contested with Lord Lough- 
borough the representation of Fifeshire, he 
was aided in his canvas by his wife, a lady of 
great tact. When Mrs. Wemyss was waiting 
near a pit-shaft till one of the underviewers 
came up, ay of twenty, noticed that the 
lady’s hair-was red, whispered tohiecompanion 
“She wud set a*hody alowe’’—on fire. Over- 
hearjng the remark, Mrs. Wemyss turned to 
the offender,’and said, ‘‘Don't fear, my lad, 
you're too green to burn,” 


‘“‘Tuen, if I understand you,” said. a mer- 
chant to a customer, ‘you do not intend 
to pay the amount you owe me?” “ Your 
nuderstanding is correct, cap’n.” “And you 
call yourself an honest man, do you?” “Yes, 
sir ; if,I were not honest, I would tell yon that 
TZ intended to pay ; but, being*honesat, I do not 
wish to deceive you.” 


Fancy the horror.of dear, respectable Mrs. 
Ramsbotham, who is rather short-sighted, 
when she saw @ hand-bill en the wall of .the 
Herringborough Harbour with the words, 
+ Anna Maria,” in Jarge letters. It 
was.ouly on-close inspection that she discovered 
it was an auctioneer's advertisement of the 
forthcoming sale.of the fishing-hoat or smack 
called Anna Maria. “ Still,” as she said to 
Lavinia, ‘‘ it was startling,.my dear, to anyone 
who doesn’t happen to be nautical. ” 

A ctrrerman tells the following story, at his 
own expense, with much glee: He exchanged 
with a brother minister one Sanday evening 
when there was considerable interest in the 
choir performances of the church, Coming 
out, after service, and welking homewards in 
the darkness, he found himself directly behind 
three women, two.of whom were discussing the 
music and the singers. ‘They couldn't agree, 
Qne thought the soprano was flat or sharp, 
and:the other criticised the elto or baritone, 
and so it went on in discordant style. Pre. 
sently the third woman, hitherto silent but 
meditative, struck in with a single remark 
owhich ‘harmonized all discords and seemed to 
reduce the gossiping trio to unanimity and 
unison. “Well,” said she, '“ itwas @ miserable 
sermon, @D 1!” Where was mo faintest 
syllable of dissent from this epinion, The 
women went their way satisfied, reconciled, 
The parson acguiesaad, 


A vELIcaTE pages. (not for parcels post)—A 
| lovely young lady wrapped up in herself, 

‘« Doctor, examine my topgue, ’’ said a geod 
woman, ‘‘and’ tell me what it needs,” “Jt 
needs reat,” repliedithe doctor. 

A neath journal says ‘you ought to take 
three-quarters of en*hour for dinner. It is 
well, also, to 2d a few vegetables and a :pieco 
of meat. 

“‘ Waerz our storms come'from,”read Mr. 
‘Broughne, in a scientific . “Well, I 


| know where a good come’from,’’ he men- 
tally ejaculated, todiktag Op and glancing at his 
WwW e 


“ No,” he said, as he congratulated him on 
his engagement. ‘“ I’m not so particularly 
charmed with the girl, but I expeat to be yery 
happy. Hermotheris about-the best-tempered 
woman I know.” 

‘Tue following, is extracted from « smart 
boy’s composition .on ‘‘‘ Babies”: — ‘‘ The 
— ‘heart gives 4th joy at the baby’s lth 
Ax old bachelor reading of a young lady:-hav- 

‘been mate crazy ‘by:a sudden kiss, crustily 
remarked, “Hump! Orazy for-more, maybe.” 


‘He was a mean old thing, girls. 


Tr was said of an eminent ‘lawyer, now 


“When facts were weak, his native cheek 
Brought him serenély through.” 

“Ps,” gaid little Harry, “what isa ‘soldier 

of fortane?’’ “ A-soldier of fortune, my-son, 


_is a soldier that never has any fortune at all.” 


A ‘cetesRATep wit was asked why-he.did 
not marry. young lady to whom he was much 
attached. “Lknow. not,’ he; “ except 
the great regard we have for each other,” 

provision pp: as. he 
weighed out a-pickled tongue for a customer, 
this never tells lies.” “Humph! ’’ geowled 
the customer, ‘‘then it was never engaged in 
the provision M 

A GENTLEMAN ote haned with “ This cot- 
tage for sail’’ painted on it. Seeing a woman 
in front of the Phi s stopped and asked 
her very Foran n the cottage “would 
sail,” “Justas soon as the man comes who 
can raise the wind,” was the quiet reply. 


IBST 5 : “We never speak.” Second 
ay Wee 2” First lady: “I didn't have 
my new .sealskin half a week before she had 


one.jnsilikeit, It was pure meanness, for I 


‘know her husband can’t afford it.” 


“Waar woald you do if you were I and I 
were you?” tenderly inguired a young swell 
ofthis lady fciend, a6 he esc her from 
ehurdh. “ Well,” sheisaid, “if I were you I 
would 4hrow away that vile cigarette, cut up 
my cane for fire-wood, wear my watch.chain 
underneath my coat, and stay ai home nights 
and:pray for brains.” : 

It was Samuel Johnson, the dictionary 
doctor, who knocked dogen afool with a feather 
—of wit, The simpleton dined with him, and 
laughed immoderately at every sentence he 
uttered. ‘‘Pray, sir,”said the doctor, at last, 
“ what is the matter? Itrust I have said no- 
thing you can comprehend.” bel sap 

Mr. D: ‘What are you reading, dear?’ 
Mrs. D: “‘ Acolumn headed ‘Condensed Philo- 
sophy,’ but some of it is most too condensed. 
For instance, here is a b which I can’t 
understand : ‘ Little things console us, because 
little things afflict,’” . D:*' Phat issimple 
enough,” Mrs, D: “It-does not appear so to 
me.” Mr. D: “Why, can't you seewhat that 
writer is thinking about?” ‘Mrs. D: “No, I 
ean’t.” Mr, D: “About babies.” 

Isa suit of separation the counsel for the 
wife a — er motives, ap! pm. 
ibility an race 
ae of the eo. “Brutal, violent, 
angry——” The lawyer for the husband, in 
his turn, painted the wife : “ Wicked, violent, 

vish——” ‘‘Exouse me,” said the jadge, 





ale ting the Ds marare * mee yeaa where 
do you Rnd ‘the incompatibility of temper?” 
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SOCIETY. 


‘we Queen will exhibit at the forthcoming 
International Forestry Exhibition at Edin- 
burgh the charming and cosy Swiss chalet 
erectedisome time ago at Balmoral. 

Tam memoir of the late Princess Alice, 
which will accompany the English edition of 
her “Life and Letters,” shortly to ‘be 
published in London, bas been translated by 
her @ister, the Princess Christian, Some 

ing additions to ‘the original volume 
will in probability be included ‘by ‘Her 
Majesty's permiasion. 

uu Ducusss.or Epixsvran, who.is receiving 
a suceession of visiters.at Eastwell Park, gave 
a ball-the other day to the servants on the 
estate. Her ‘Royal Highness and other dis- 
tinguished guests honoured the entertainment 
with their presence, and took part in the 
feativiti 


pte ane a et Pla yer 
a8 : i is over at 
sudden‘shock’ef her husband’s death and the 
reastion after theterrible strain. The Countess 
had just nursed ‘her guest, Sir Arthur Scott, 
through a well-nigh fatal illness, when the 
great calamiéy befel her of losing a beloved 
husband, who was what may be termed a 
‘family man” in every 4 
Nothing gave him greater delight than to be 
surrounded » by ‘his .wife and children, with 
everything that makes home dear'to an Hng- 
lish.gentleman. 

Tuer Royat Fammy or Avstnia have-all lately 
been suffering fromindisposition. The Empress 
is still in an unsatisfactory state of health, the 
sciatica not ‘having quite left her. The 
Emperor:also bas had a severe.cold, but has 
left Vienna dor Munich, on a visit to his 
daughter, ‘the Archduchess Gisela, The Crown 
Princess hag not yet regained her strength 
since thebixth of the infant Princess,.and looks 
wery pale and fragile. 


Tre bridal dress of Mies Synolda Butler was 
rematkable. for -elegance and chasteness; it 
WAS CO of, white. broché bodice and 
tablier, the train bei pone. trimmed with 
three flounces:of pearl lace, wreath of orange 
blossoms, and tulle-veil, butno jewellery. ‘The 

wore violet velvet coats, primrose 
Ottoman silk skirts in long ‘ with a 
band of violst vélvet.at-the ved by a 
flounce of primrose silk; muffs and bonnets of 
violet. velvet, with bunches of violets.and prim- 
roses on ane side. The bridegroom, Captain 
Spencer, presented each young lady with three 
horseshoe pins, consisting of various stones 
mounted in gold. 

In is said to >have been finally settled that 
her Majesty will be present.at the marriage of 
her grand and god-daughter, Princess Victoria 
of aga eldest daughter of the late Princess 
Alice. The Queen will leave Windsor for her 
villa at Baden-Baden abont the third week in 
March,-and -will-go-to Darmstadt on the 15th 
April, the day fixed for the wedding, return- 
ing in theafternoon.to Baden-Baden. Among 
other Royal who will'be ‘present at the 
nuptiale are the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the German Crown Prince and Princess, the 
Duke and Duchess of Albany, and the Duke 
Cambridge. 


Lerrers from H.M.S. Canada from St, 
Kitt's, mention that Prince George of Wales 
was captain of the winning team at a cricket 
match of officers against the Antigua planters, 
and that on New Year’s Day he took part in a 
horseback paper chase, and attended a ball 
given in his honour at Government house, 
where he had been on a week’s visit. At St. 
Kitt’s Prince George landed to see a cricket 
match, and was unexpectedly received with 
great i ef enthusiasm by the 
matives, The with the fleet, were 


Oanada, 
to preceed ‘to St. John’s, and thence to 
St. Lucia, , 





STATISTICS. 


Ture number of years that a student has to 
spend at a medical institution before obtaining 
a@ degree is:—In Sweden, 10; Norway, 8 
Denmark, 7; Belgium, Holland, Italy, and 
Switzerland, 6; Russie, Portugal, Austria, and 
Hungary, 5 ; France, England, and Canada, 4; 
United States, 3 or 2; Spain, 2. 

IsLanDs IN THE British Breas.—A parlia- 

mentary pamphlet has been published giving 
the results of the census of 1881 in the Tste of 
Man and the Channel Islands. It appears that 
in the Isle of Man the population had increased 
from 64,042 in 1871 to 54,089 in 1881. In Jersey 
it-had decreased from 56,627 to 52;445, and in 
Guernsey and adjacent islands it had increased 
from 33,969.40 35,257, 
_ Siox Factories mm Francy.—Since the ic 
in 1843, the number of silk spinneries.and silk 
dressing establishments in France has declined 
from 1,684 to 1,317, and the numberof ‘opera- 
tivesfrom 67;698t0 43,868, thetotal/horse-power 
steam and water, from 6,295 to 5,358; whereas 
the number of spindles has increased from 
942,106 to 1,064,109. This shows that,although 
silk industry, on the ‘whole, is not in France 
what it was in 1873, yet, in some shape or 
another, the: number of spindles has increased, 
‘although’but slightly. ‘The greatest number of 
spindlesin operation is in the department. of No- 
deche, where there are 437,746; next is the 
Loire, 244,200 ; next in importanee is the Isere, 
with 140,174; then follows the Drome with 
85,702 ; then Vaucluse with 49,258; and, finally, 
Aix with 16,272, and the Rhona departments 
with 26,300. Remaining departments are 
from 8,600 downward. 





GEMS. 


Ix the adversity of our best friends we often 
find something that is not displeasing to us. 

Ir you would know one of the minor secrets 
of happiness, it is this; cultivate cheap plea- 
sures, 

No man ever made an ill-figure who under- 
toes his one talents;nor a good,one who mis- 

Tat which causes us to think is dear to us, 
a8 everything which gives an even impercept- 
ible impulse to sunienaliles is agreeable. 

SELF-PRESERVATION is the first law of nature, 
but too‘many in this world act as if it were 
the only-one, 

As reasonably expect oaks from a mushroom 
bed as great and durable profits from smalland 
hasty efforts. 





HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES. 


Saco Poppinc.—Boil three tablespoonfals | mage 


ofsago ina quart of milk, add a pinch of .salt, 
When cooked set it:to cool,.stirring it occasion - 
‘Beat four eggs very light with three 
of sugar, and stir it into the 
sago and milk ; adda small piece of butter 
and flavour with nutmeg. Bake forty minutes, 
CustanpD Puppinc.—To one quart of milk 
take six eggs, one coup of sugar, one fourth of 
a teaspoonfal of salt. Ssald the milk, and 
pour over the eggs and sugarafter they are 
beaten ; adda small piece of butter, and bake 
one-half hour. 
frsu iy Ware Savce.—Flake up.cold boiled 
halibut, and set the plate into the steamer, 
thatthe fish ‘may heat without drying. Boil 
pF pony of - fich — slice of 
onion & Very small piece ( : 
a bit ofthis the sizeof vy are of cae Pili 
make ithe sauce quite as hot as most persons 
likeTt. ‘Boil this stock down to halfa pint; 
thicken with: one teaspoonful of butter-and one 
teas of flour, mixed together. Add one 
drop of extract of almond. -Pour ‘this sauce 
over = halibut, .and stick bits of parsley 
over 16, 


MISOBRLLANEOUS, 


Pairs often miscalculates, and more often 
misconceives. Theproud man places himself 
ata distance from.other men, ‘Seen through 
that distance, others ‘perhaps appear little to 
him; but he ‘forgets that this very distance 
causes him to appear equally little to others. 


Licut anp Arr.—How beautifal it is to 
behold the beantifal sun calling into life the 
lovely flowers and fruits of bounteous heaven, 
to chear.the soul.and delight the eye of man. 
Thus, sweet reflections tells.us that the wind’s 

mre and gentle breath, by Heaven's all-wise 

ecree, adds health and beauty to all nature’s 
handiwork, He must drink most deeply of 
the bitter cup tof life. who,journey’s through 
its paths,devoid of cheering hope. 


Onprr.—If you.go into a dwelling and behold 
order and neatness and taste.in arrangement, 
you see the disposition of the tenantsindicated 
by‘these material things. Ifyon see uncleanli- 
ness, untidiness, and di er, you do nat 
simply see filth and a want-of order—you ‘see'e 
mind that is not painted ‘by ‘dieorder and 
uncleanliness, If you see ‘beauty and -attrac- 
tiveness, you do not see these alone, but 
through ‘these yon perceive the mind that 
arranged them. 


Cummnys or 4 Crry.—Looking over a great 
city from the yantage.ground of some attic 
window, what strange .reflections.rise in the 
mind! Only to watch the eurling smoke of 
thousands of chimneys is to follow inthought 
tthe fate of many-athousebold. ‘What:romance 
those unpalpable wreaths could tell ‘if only 
utterance were theirs; what tales of ‘love and 
troth; what details of misery and woe. 
Sometimes the eye, gazing down nm the 
dwelling-places of thousands, will ct one 
eurling smoke track and follow.it in spirit 
whenee if came. Suppose, such \cir- 
cumstances, that its origin lay in the furnace 
fire of some tenement house, in some ‘thronged 
habitations where men and women, girls and 
boys, .old age.and infancysleep, love and suffer 
under one roof, If only that roof could be re- 
moved for .the nofce, the quaint spirit of the 
west wind could bear us unseen into the 
midst, what-a picture of human life should we 
find. From cellar to attic, life—and life does 
not mean pictured show, ‘but terrible reality. 
In every room, human. ‘hearts, throbbing, 
hoping, fearing, suffering, end, Jet us hope, 
sometimes enjoying. W.bat tales would then 
be aurs ; what records of endurance, of.loyalty 
under dauger, of ‘heroism under humiliation. 


Tue Errrot cr Act on tae Eyr.—lt is 
found on an average of observations, that at 
¢+en- years of age the crystalline lens in the-eye 
maybe rendered so couvex as'to give a clear 
i of an object three inches away. At 
twenty-one it will only accommodate itself to 
an object four and a half inches from the eye. 
Anything nearer will be cbscure, because the 
lens will not assume « form sufficiently convex 
‘to réfract to.a focus on the retina rays of light 
divergent as any nearer object will r > 
At forty years of aye the ‘‘ near point”’ -has 
reached to.a distant of nine inehes, and at 
fifty, to thirteen inches. At-sixty years of age 
the Iéns has-so ‘far lust ite flexibility,and there- 
fore is power of responing to the muscle, 
that it cannot ordinarily give a clear image of 
any object less than twenty-six inches away. 
At seventy-five the power.of acoommodation 
is wholly lost; light stillepasses through ‘the 
eye, and is focused on the retina, but only when 
if comes in parallel rays. Parallel rays it can 
converge on the retina, but divergent rays 
require that extra refractive.power .which the 
aged eye has lost by the hardening of the lens, 
ie matter - eeegg Bg but in the 

course of years, in .every eye 
alike, is the ‘bodily sight mally - 
‘from ‘the scrutiny of near objects around,.and 
spermitted to turn.a.clear vision only upon.the 
hinge fer off. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. A. McD.—Respectfully declined. 

Epwarp B.—No days of grace are allowed on bills 
drawn on sight or on demand. 

Lrva.—For making any such false declaration a person 
is liable to two years’ imprisonment, 

Cc. D. F.—The famous Council of Trent lasted from 
1545 to 1568. 

Leap Year.—It means simply nothing more than it 
would ion any other year. 

8. D.—Do not use the so-called “‘cream” for your 
complexion ; it will ruin it and injure your health, 

B. M. D.—The 23rd of February, 1845, came on 
Sunday. 

Jenniz.—Write to the secretary at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, who will give you every information. 

Puzziep.—The Seraglio is the palace for the Sultan's 
wives. 


Bitty Burrons.—The pewter from which ordinary 
pte posed ony an alloy containing four parts of tin 


and one 

Car.orra.—l. Very pretty. 2. Carlotta is ths Italian 
for Charlotte, and means “‘al! noble.” 3, The best and 
simplest dentifrice is prepared chalk. 

Miss P.—1. Hair dark brown ; handwriting clear and 
neat. 2. See answer to “ MaryG.” 3, We never reply 
through the post. 

Cc. D. G.—In lova affairs, as in business, a ‘man had 
better be his own t. So os sapere 
sweetheart and friend may be lost to him. 

Rostr.—Any rings which have stones in them should 
be taken off when washing, or the, gems may become 
discoloured and the setting ed. 

B.D.—1. Martha m°ans “bitterness,” Deborah a “‘bee,” 
Saul “desired,” Paul “little,” Rachel a “lamb.” 2. Hand- 
writing good. 

L. B. R.—The unfortunate Louis X 
Marie Antoinette, his sister and two 
arrested at Varennes on the 22nd June, 1791. 

Evita 8.—1. Very pretty, by many people,. 2. Not 
nec:ssarily. Everything depends on the expression the: 
habitually wear. 3. Quite good enough In future 
kindly write in ink. 

Gip.--1. Not too young if her choice is well guided. 


his queen 


2. Read aloud before a good judg», and your uncia- 
tion will soon improve. 3. Handwriting good in style, 
but shockingly careless, 


Rep Ross.—As rr are of age your father has no claim 
on your c’othes if bought for with your own money, 
ra ttad 9 sored pew, octet cca erbongs 

0 90. 

BcvesearD.—It is entirely a matter of arrangement 
with his superiors. Bl.ebeard had better apply to 
he d-quarters. We decline to furnish messages by way 
of an excuse. 

Tom L.—1. Fanny means “free” ; Thomas, ‘‘a twin.” 
The other, “‘ Fredward,” we have not met, but it would 
probably mean ‘‘ peaceful keeper.” 2. The hair is a 
very pretty shade of golden bronze. ; ° 

C. Yewtpray.—Ths series of recipes required would 
xccupy far more space than we can afford, and we can 
therefore only refer you to a ‘‘ Cyclopedia” for the infor- 
mation ; but you cin buy what you want much cheaper 
than you can make them, and they will be much better 
made. 


Betu.—Fifteen is rather young for jewellery, but the 
young lady may wear one or two rings on any but 
the engagementffinger, which is the third of the right 
hand. 2. See aaswer to ‘‘Mary G.” in the present 
— 3. You write a fashionable, but not very legible 
han 
Actress.—l. Not at all a drawback. Ability is the 
rincipal thing required. 2. The most becoming. 3. 
e ‘‘ best thing for the complexion and to make the 
eyes sparkle” is too k regalar hours, live well but 
simply, use plenty of cold water, and take plenty of 
outdoor exercise. 


A. R. C.—The literal meaning of the word petroleum 
is rock oil. It has ex'sted from time immemorial on the 
shores of ths Caspian Sea, in Burmah, and other parte of 
the world, but its use in this country as an illuminatiug 
power is quite recent. 


M. F. T.—There’s many a slip 'twixt the cup and the 
lip. You were not prompt enough to snatch the prize, 
and another, with more energy, steppedin. Instead of 
abusing him you should emulate his activity. If ever 
such an opportunity occurs again we should say, “Go 
and do likewise.” 


Cartxa.—The highest rank in the British army is 
field-marshal, then comes general, then lieutenant- 
general, then major-general. The inferior ranks among 
officers are Sn and would probably be unin- 
telligible to any but a military man, 


E. J. R.—The decoration of dinner-tables is constantly 
varying. Coloured velvet and satin are no longer used, 
but their place is taken by madras clouded muslin, 
with coloured flowers woven in, in subdued green, blue, 
and pink. The strip is laid over the cloth, and reaches 
to almost here he plates are put on. The ornaments, 





containing flowers and sweetmeats, are placed on it. 

Sometimes a lace edge is sewed on, but most frequently 

a hem finishes it all around. Grasses may be used occa- 

sionally as ‘the only decoration, and they are orunget 

ee in a glass bowl in the centre uf the 
le. 


Bearrice.—l.:‘Her Majesty opened the Royal Courts 
of Justice on the 4th of December, 1882. 2. writ- 
ing very good, but hardly bold enough to be fashionable. 


Rover.—The author of the forcible line— 
“ Procrastination is the thief of time,” 


was Edward Young. It occurs in his masterpiece 
“ Night Thoughts.” 

A Coxstawt Reaper (Ilkeston).—Kinadly in future 

initials or some more definite signature. Your best 


which causes you to blush will probably wear off. The 
writing is not very good, why not practise from a@ good 
copy 


Mavup.—Any chemist can supply you with a prepara- 
tion for the you state, te we do not recommend 
it, or of a like nature. The best and only 
reliable way for such development is by taking plenty 
of outdoor exercise, such as rowing, swimming, horse- 
back riding, &c. 


criminal laws as they existed in his time we 
800 crimes punishable by death) met with such deserved 
success, was the son of a French je' settled in 
London. The loss of his wife in 1818 so affected his 
reason that he put an end to his own life. 


ArsLeTe —The whole secret of standing and walking 
erect consists in keeping ths chin well away from the 
breast. This throws the heal upward and backward, 
and the shoulders will nat: age eto in 

Those who stoop king gene- 
rally look ward. The proper way is to look straight 
ahead, upon the same level with your eyes. 


A LEAP YEAR'S VALENTINE., 


CHoosE me your valentine, 
Next let us marry, 

Love to the death will pine 
If we long tarry. 


Promise and keep your vows, 
Or vow ye never ; 

Love's doctrine disallows 
Troth-breakers ever. 


You have broke your word twice, 
shall I rue thee ; 
If are faithless thrice, 
one, then, will woo me. 
- ADELE. 


FanciFut.—l, Blond lace can be revived by breathing 
on it and shaking it well. It mustnot befroned. 5. To 
take mildew from linen rub it well with then 
scrape soms fine chalk and rub it well on. it on the 
grass to dry ; as it dries wet it a little, and the mildew 
will come out with a seconi application. 


Quesnts.—Your mother and your uncle ara no doubt 
in the right, You are far too young and inexperienced 


to get an engagement, unless you are a heaven-born’ 


genius. If you really have an ambition to shine on the 
stage, occupy the tim» now at your disposal in earn:st 
study of the dramatic art under a good master, who 
will soon tell you if you have any ability. 


J. B. 8.—The young lady eviden refers your 
brother's society to your own, and you better give 
9 all thoughts of her. Console yourself with old George 

.thers's couplet— 


** If she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be?” 


Hitarie Dunsar.—l. A lett r addressed to a theatrical 
mana er at his own theatre would in all probability re.ch 
.- 2. A few lessons in e:ocution would not cost 
very much. 3. Consult the advertisement columns of 


8 Ma 


diocese in which th y are issued, but thoce procured at 
the Faculty Office or Vicar-General’s Office are available 
for London or the country. They can only be obtained 

arried. In London 


ScHooLBoy.—The word bissextile, as applied to Leap 
Year, comes from the Latino, and refers to the added day 
which, by the Roman Calendar, as by Julius 
Ceesar, was inserted e fourth year between the 24th 
and 25th of February. By their mode of reckoning the 
24th :was the sixth day before the Salends, or 1st of 
March, and the added day was also called the sixth 80 
that it was the bissextus dies, or ‘‘ second sixth > 
and the year in which it occurred-was called. 
or that which contained the “second sixth” day. 


~ Anxious Gertie.—1l. The following is claimed as Sir 
Erasmus Wilson’s lotion to hair falling out : 
—Eau-de-cologne, two ounces ; tincture of cantharides, 


E 





peep carga fay 1 al — -y, of either 
drops. 6 roots o! once or twice 
a day until the hair fall out. If it has no effect 
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covered as much as possible 
Wash in tepid water,'iato which a tablespoonful of oat- 
al’ hi m put, aud at night anoint them with 

| ep Above keep them out 
ible s is oP it wilien ig 

sy’ not] as 

pans | as if written “ Pennellopy.” 3. Mildred 
“ mild speaking,” Florence “a flower.” 


Harry.—If. the lady is under age you 

sue her for breach of promise, and if she is over age y 
would only make y. diculous by. doing 80 ; 
neither can you claim the presents back unless you can 
prove that you gave them in express ’ 
a bee Lg pn ep why to know her 
own perha; e find she does care for you if 
you treat her , and then possibly you will be able 
to make it up again. It is only a lover's A wang which 
a celebrated poet tells us is the renewal of love. 


i | 


quite an opposite way to that 
questions, 5..A man may ad 
pretty girl who isfree nd f 
such a one.‘ 6. No lady would commit such a 

folly. - Such a custom rever really exis' 
wait for a couple of years at least before being 

yo dy cannot tell whether a young man she 
knows is in love with her better than anyone like our- 
selves who have never seen him she must be extremely 
simple. ; ; 

Tessa.—St. Valentine was a bishop and a martyr who 
suffered under Claudius II. or "Aurelian at Rome about 
271. The origin of the ancient custom of chocsing a 
valentine so much referred to by early poets has been 
much roe but probably arose from the fact that 
about this time of the year birds choose their mates. 
The practice of sending valen ines in the shape of 
choice designs in lace-paper, satin, ivory, &c., is com- 
—_— modern, and now perhaps somewhat on the 

ecline. The most sensible valentine to send your sweet- 

heart would be a tasteful and useful present, something 

or pe not possess and would like to have not too 
- adie. 











a theatrical newspaper. 4. An edition of Shakespeare's 
works is published at one shilling, and can be obtained 
of any bookseller. 

F. L. C.—The wife would have no claim whatever ; 
but unless the husband obtained a divorce, which on 
proof of the facts stated would [be almost a matter of 
course, the second marriage would be null{and void if 
the first wife were living at the time it took place. 
Seven having elapsed since the husband heard 
from his wife he could not be punished for bigamy. 


Exste had better not try any of the remedies 
suggested in her letter unless she wishes to suffer 
prone | in her health, and become a confirmed 
dyspeptic, a state of things infinitely worse than the 

on of a high colour, The onl; Elsie can 
do is to avoid much excitement or ula\ food or 
drink of any kind ; live sparingly and simply, and leave 
the rest to time and nature. Any a’ it benefit 
obtained by the use of drugs or lotions or keeping late 
hours is only at the expense of the general health. 


GertTRUDE.—I. Marriage licences are obtainable in 
London at the Faculty Office, Vicar-General’s Office, 
and be sogy OF of London's Registry, all in Do_tor’s- 
commons, between ten anc four, and in the country 
from the Bishop's Registrars; those obtained from 
Bishop's Registrars, however, are only available in the 





Tae Loxwpow Reaper, Post-free. Three-half-pence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence. 


Aut Back Nomsers, Parts and Voiumes are in print 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 259, Now Ready, price Sixpence 
post free, Nightpeace. Also Vol. XUL., bound in ¢loth, 
4s. 6d. 


Att Lerrers TO BE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF 
ree anos Reaver,” 834, Strand, W:0. 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
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